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1944 Membership Drive 


ITHOUT a dissenting voice or 


vote the Cuna National Board 
of Directors authorized the Second 
Annual International Credit Union 


Membership Drive, to begin on Sep- 
tember 15, and instructed THe Brince 


to make its September issue a special 


membership drive one, a copy of 
which is to be sent to every credit 
union in the United States and 


Canada 


THE gladly throws its full 
support at once behind this undertak- 
ing. For the 1943 drive, slow 
tarting though it was—and far from 
as widely supported as it should have 
been—demonstrated that even a little 
planning and a little concentrated ef- 
tort 
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surely 


can union 


members and more credit union sav- 


produce more credit 


ings and more credit union loans 


Furthermore the drive jarred many 
redit 


union leaders out of the com- 


placent feeling that their credit unions 


were rendering the maximum of 
credit union service. It demonstrated 
that there are a vast number of po- 


credit union 
need credit 


tential who 
union service, but 
who need to be told and retold about 


the availability of that service. Repe- 


members 
Sor ely 


tition is essential in credit union edu- 
cational and publicity programs, as it 
is in ordinary commercial advertising 

Undoubtedly the 
drive much 


annual 
successful 


second 
will be 
than the first 
started earlier, we have last year's 


more 
This year we are getting 
experience to guide us, and in gen- 
eral credit union activity appears to 
have passed the low point in its war- 
time drop and to be on the upgrade 
once more 

Then too, we are all becoming in- 
creasingly aware that the postwar pe- 
riod will almost surely offer the credit 
union movement a major opportunity 
to render outstanding service. Now is 
the time for us to be building up our 
ranks, to be our members’ 
financial affairs in order, to be promot- 
ing sound financial programs both for 
our individual members and for our 
credit 


getting 


unions 


Plans and Preparations 

So Tue Bripce commends the wis- 
dom of the credit union movement’s 
national directors in calling for this 
Second Annual Mem- 
bership Drive. THe Bripce pledges its 
Tue Brince urgently 
credit 


International 


fullest support. 


advises every union, every 
credit 
union league to join wholeheartedly 


in this most important undertaking. 


credit union chapter, every 
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the time to 
preparations. 


Now is start making 
The Cuna 
staff is already working on organiza- 
tional details and will shortly, and 
from time to time, announce- 
ments and suggestions in the interest 
of the drive. THe Brince plans to fea- 
ture helpful articles and short items 
from now on, and especially in the 
THE Brince is anxious 
any ideas or suggestions 
developed by individual credit unions, 
by chapters, or by leagues, so that it 
can pass them on to others. 

May September 15 find us all ready 
to inaugurate a membership drive 
that will be outstandingly successful. 
The coming year will almost surely 
crucial one. Let us make the 
most of it. 


plans and 


issue 


special issue. 
to receive 


be a 











Facts and Figures 


> The Fifth War Loan will begin June 
12th, closing July 8th. 


> The goal will be $16,000,000,000, of 
which 6 billions will be sought from 
individual investors. 


> More than 55,000,000 Americans 
own at least one War Bond. That’s 
an average of better than 112 Bond 
owners for every U. S. family. 

> Total sales in the four War Loan 
drives, plus the sales of savings bonds, 
aggregate more than 87 billion dol- 
lars. Three weeks after Pearl Harbor 
it was only 212 billions. 


> Individual investors purchased 3212 
billions of the total—13 times more 
than their holdings in December 1941. 
> Single “E” Bonds sold—separate 
pieces of paper—total more than 500,- 
000,000. That’s a 38-time increase 
since Pearl Harbor. A _ half-billion 
“E” Bonds laid side by side would 
girdle the globe 242 times. Placed one 
on top of the other, they would make 
a pile 3942 miles high. 
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ake the Missionary 


Jake became widely kidded for bis ever-flowing credit 
union enthusiasm. Not that be minded, as long as be 
continued to further the growth of credit union service. 


SUPPOSE you all know Jake Bill- 
|] ings, here,” said President James 
Brownell as he called to order the 
regular meeting of the ABCo Credit 
Union board of directors. “He works 
in the finishing department. He 
wanted to know if he could set in on 
this meeting, and of course I told him 
all of our meetings were open, except 
when we were discussing the prob- 
lem of individual members. I gath- 
ered he had something he wanted to 
get off his chest, so if there are no 
objections we'll just let him go right 
ahead. .. . The floor is yours, Jake.” 
“Well, I didn’t much intend to make 
a speech,” Jake began somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, “but I suppose that is what 
I'll be doing before I get through. So I 
hope you'll just bear with me a bit. 


On the Ropes 


“First I want to tell you how much 
I appreciate what the credit union has 
done for me. I don’t know whether you 
know it or not, but I was just about 
hanging on the ropes when this credit 
union helped me up on the top of the 
world again. I owed bills all 
town. I was constantly having to let 
payments on my house, and my auto, 
and my radio go until they were long 
over due. But it wasn’t until my baby 
was on the way, and almost here, and 
I was almost crazy with worry, that I 
finally got around to joining the credit 
union and applying for a loan. 

“Oh, I had heard about the credit 
union. I had seen its posters around, 
and I had read its bulletin. But some- 
how the idea of it being able to help 
me just did not strike home. I was so 
far in the hole that it didn’t seem as 
if anything could help me, and I guess 
I was ashamed to bring my hard-lot 
story to my fellow workers. So I 
stayed away and suffered in silence, 
while, I now know, my credit union 
was ready and anxious to help me. 

“But now, after I finally joined up 
and filed my application for a loan to 
take care of the expenses for my baby, 
I know what the credit union can 
mean to a fellow. And this is why. The 
credit committee not only let me have 
the money I asked for, but much more. 
It has helped me get completely out of 
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over 


by Clifton Graham 


debt and to get some money put aside 
for future emergencies. 

“I just tell you this so that you can 
see how very much the credit union 
means to me and how grateful I am 
for it. 

“But what I really want to say to 
you is this: 

“I'd like to do something to make 
more of our fellow workers realize 
what the credit union can do for them. 
I have nothing to say against the ad- 
vertising you are now doing. In fact, 
I'm all for it, because it was a member 
of your membership committee that 
got me to come around to the credit 
union office. But I know it is a long 
battle to get some of us guys to see 
what is good for us, and I'd like to help 
speed up the thing a bit if I could. 
Why, when I think of the agony some 
of our fellows must be going through 
trying to keep out of the clutches of 
loan sharks and the process servers— 
when I think how much better off my 
family would have been if I had 
known of the credit union sooner— 
when I think of these things I want to 
go out and shout to the whole plant 
the credit union message. 

“And why not? I mean why 
shouldn’t I add my two bits worth to 
your efforts to sign up the whole 
plant? That is what I’ve come around 
here tonight to see about. 

“First I'd like to put some money in 
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Ktadaess ¢s the 
goldeu chain by cubich 


voctety ts Cound 
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the kitty to help get out more of your 
bulletins and posters. I thought I 
might contribute 10 dollars. Goodness 
knows the credit union has saved me 
a lot more than that. 

“Then I was wondering if we 
couldn’t get The Boss to let us have a 
between-shift rally something like the 
one we had for war bonds. Perhaps 
we could get The Boss to give a little 
talk,—and someone could explain 
briefly how the credit union works, 
and I would be glad to tell what the 
credit union has meant to me, and we 
might be able to get Miles to give us 
one or two of his songs, by way of 
dessert. 

“Well that’s my idea. You may think 
it’s pretty crackbrained, but I hope 
you won't think I’m just trying to get 
a little limelight. I really do think the 
credit union idea is something I am 
obligated to push with all my might. I 
guess I feel like a young fellow who 
has just been called to become a mis- 
sionary. One thing I’m sure of is this: 
there are still plenty of workers in this 
plant who need to be shown what the 
credit union means to them.” 

“Mr. President,” spoke up Henry 
Merkle, chairman of the educational 
committee, “I would like to welcome 
Jake with open arms to full and im- 
mediate membership on the educa- 
tional committee. And I think his idea 
of having a rally is a darb. I realize 
this testimonial stuff can easily be 
overdone, and we could make the af- 
fair take on the characteristics of an 
old-time medicine show. But we can 
guard against all that, and put on a 
short, straight-forward show that will 
really get over our story. I am sure 
of that. I move that we accept Jake’s 
suggestion with heartfelt thanks.” 

The motion was duly seconded and 
passed. The rally was held and was 
entirely successful. The number of 
members and the number and amount 
of both saving accounts and loan ac- 
counts immediately leaped upward. 
And Jake became widely kidded for 
his ever-flowing credit union enthu- 
siasm. Not that he minded, as long as 
he continued to further the growth of 
credit union service, which he con- 
tinued to do for many years. 
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‘ 
Credit Union National Association Board of Directors in 1944 meeting 


They Represent You 


OST of the 106 directors rep- 
M resenting some 4,000,000 

credit union members in 42 
tates and seven Canadian provinces, 
were seated at their places around the 
huge square of tables when the bugler 
blew on the morning of 
May President R. A. West 


pounded his gavel to call to order the 


“assembly,” 
13 when 


1944 annual meeting of the Credit 
Union National Association Board of 
Directors.* All stood while Reverend 
Kenneth L. Patton gave the invoca- 
tion. The songs “God Save the King” 
and “God Bless America” were sung 
with strong feeling 


All heads bowed in silent tribute to 
Edward A. Filene. After awhile, these 
words of Mr. Filene were heard, as if 
from a distance: 

“In a peculiar sense this war is put- 
ting the idealism and moral strength 
of the 


test 


United States to the supreme 
Dare we pass through a crisis 
like this without making a contribu- 
tion to the future security of civiliza- 
tion commensurate with our strength 
and greatness as a nation? 

“We may hope for the formation of 
a League of Nations, devoted not to 
compromising but to 
world planning—planning to provide 
the masses everywhere with sufficient 
buying-power so that they may buy 
and consume and enjoy the products 
which modern industrial methods now 
make it possible for them to produce; 
and planning provide the 
masses with leisure and security and 
an opportunity, for the first time in 
human history, to rise above the sor- 
did struggle for mere existence.” 
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differences, 


also to 


After a few seconds more of silent 
dedication the bugler blew “taps” and 
quietly the directors settled down to 
work on the problems of the credit 
union movement in this third year of 
the war, after hearing a brief word of 
welcome from Madison’s Mayor F. 
Halsey Kraege. 


Actions Taken 

Among the actions taken by the 
board were the following (more de- 
tailed reports, including summaries 
of resolutions and committee reports 
approved will be published later, aft- 
er receipt of official transcripts of 
procedings): 

1. Elected the following officers to 
serve during the coming year: R. A. 
West, of Illinois, president; Karl S. 
Little, of Utah, secretary; A. B. Mac- 
Donald, of Nova Scotia, treasurer; and 
the following vice presidents: John J. 
Ammering, of New York; C. W. Mc- 
Keever, of New Jersey; H. E. Latham, 
of North Carolina; Gurden P. Farr, 
of Michigan; John Eidam, of Nebras- 
ka, and George Keller, of Idaho. Mr. 
Latham, Mr. Eidam, and Mr. Keller 
are new members of the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee 
later chose Mr. Farr First Vice Presi- 
dent. ; 

2. Admitted Manitoba to member- 
ship. Manitoba is the eighth Canadian 
province to become a member. 

3. Set dues at six cents per individ- 
ual credit union member, with a max- 
imum of $6,000 from any one league. 

4. Approved the budget total of 
$124,937.68 recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, but made a cut of 


$12,000 in the budgeted expenses, 
which amount was earmarked for re- 
serves. 

5. Approved the recommendation 
of the educational committee for an 
increase in the attention paid to 
strong, well developed education pro- 
grams. 

6. Authorized another membership 
drive, following up the one held last 
year. This year the drive is to begin 
on September 15; the September 
Bripce will be a special membership 
drive issue sent to all credit unions. 

7. Awarded to Alberta the plaque 
commemorating the league obtaining 
the most new credit unions in propor- 
tion to its population. During 1943 
Alberta gained 55 new credit unions, 
more than any other league, in actual 
numbers as well as proportionately. 


Other Meetings 

During the same week the following 
Cuna affiliate meetings were also held: 
Cuna Mutual board of directors, Cuna 
Mutual policyholders, Cuna Supply 
board of directors, Cuna Supply mem- 
bership, and the Managing Directors 
Association. 

The most notable of these meetings 
was that of the Cuna Mutual policy- 
holders. This meeting was the first in 
which policyholders in an insurance 
company, not able to be present in 
person, were able to be represented by 
delegates which they had directly 
selected in area meetings. 

Altogether there were 43 delegates 
present, representing 710 policyhold- 
ers, in addition to 22 individual policy- 
holders. A number of delegates were 
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not seated because their credentials 
were not in order. This number will 
undoubtedly be much smaller in fu- 
ture years, as a result of the experi- 
ence gained this first year. 

The meeting re-elected Joseph S. 
DeRamus, of Illinois, George F. Feller, 
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of Minnesota, and William Reid of 
New York, to the board of directors. 
Following are the Cuna Mutual direc- 
tors for the coming year: Edward L. 
Shanney, of Massachusetts, president; 
W. W. Pratt, of Pennsylvania, vice 
president; Mr. DeRamus, secretary; 


Top—Cuna Executive Committee. John Eidam, 
George Keller, John Ammering, A. B. Mac- 
Donald, R. A. West, Karl S. Little, H. E. 
Latham, C. W. McKeever, and Gurden P., Farr. 


Second from top—Cuna Mutual 
holders’ meeting. 


Policy- 


Third from top—Cuna Supply Membership 
meeting. 


Bottom, left—Cuna Mutual Board of Di- 
rectors meeting. 


Bottom, right—Managing Directors Associa- 
tion meeting. 


Mr. Feller, treasurer; John L. Moore, 
of California; Moses C. Davis, of 
Georgia; Mr. Reid; Robert L. Concord, 
of Texas; Harry C. Lash, of Iowa; and 
F. L. Andrews, of Florida. 
Cuna Supply Cooperative 

Cuna Supply Cooperative officers 
and directors for the coming year are: 
Karl S. Little, of Utah, president; 
Marion F. Gregory, of Illincis, vice 
president; M. A. Pottiger, of Pennsyl- 
vania, secretary; C. A. Andrus, of 
Washington, treasurer; L. R. Nixon, 
of Connecticut; J. D. N. MacDonald, 
of Nova Scotia; W. L. Vandenburgh, 
of Kentucky; John Suominen, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and W. G. Graham, of 
Kansas. 


Managing Directors Ass’n 


The Managing Directors Associa- 
tion meeting elected Herb Vetter, of 
Iowa, president; George Tinnes, of Il- 
linois, and Lee J. O’Brien, of Missouri, 
vice presidents; Louise McCarren, of 
Ohio, secretary; and James C. Barry, 
of Kansas-Nebraska, treasurer. 

They Represent You 

Following are the names of your 
1944 directors. Also shown, in paren- 
theses, are, first, your league president 
and, second, your league managing 
director. 

Alabama, C. E. Michaels 
Michaels; Clyde C. Parker) 

Alberta, James Robertson (A. M. 
Munro; D. H. Dredge, secretary-treas- 
urer) 

Arizona, J. L. Bammerlin (T. L. 
Nason; W. J. Eden) 

Arkansas, W. A. Smith (W. G. Har- 
ris; John A. Harper) 

British Columbia, Farley B. Dick- 
inson (J. W. Burns; F. G. Lucas, sec- 
retary) 

California, John L. Moore, H. G. 
Denton, Reginald S. Davis, Parke S. 
Hyde, Leon G. Catlin (Reginald S. 
Davis; C. E. Murphy) 

Colorado, Chester F. Budd (Chester 
F. Budd; no managing director) 

Connecticut, Reuben B. Whipple, 
Jr., Nestor L’Heureux, Leonard R. 
Nixon, Harold A. Iverson (Reuben B. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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T. VINCENT’S Credit Union, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been 
living up to the promise of its 


early history, which THe Bripce re- 
port d at ome ie! eth last Si pte m- 
ber. Since then it has been concen- 


trating on developing the interest and 
support of the young 
parish. This 
emplary idea for two reasons, in addi- 
tion to the help it gives the children 
in developing thrift habits. First, it is 
a good way to interest the children’s 
parents in the credit union. And sec- 
ond, it helps train the children for 


leadership. 


er members of its 


appears to be an ex- 


future credit union 
One of these 


projects, a very suc- 


cessful series of 


the children of the 


poster contests for 
parish school, will 


be the subject of a BRIDGE 


article in 
the near futur 

At this time, two official papers in- 
dicating the nature of the steps taken 
to formally recognize and organize the 
Junior Members will be 
The first is the 
Richard T. I president 
of the credit union. prepared for the 
board’s approval, which given 
The second is the accounting and op- 
erating procedure under which a stu- 
dent 


presented. 
| 

enabling resolution 

szagerman, pasi 


was 


* stamp savings plan is being op- 
erated, under the leadership of Junior 
President Charles Basgall, with the 
advice and encouragement of Mr. 
Lagerman, Father Flannery, and the 
Reverend Sister Superior of the parish 
school 

Resolution 


WHEREAS, the Junior Members of 
St. Vincent’s Credit Union (the boys 
and girls of St. Vincent’s School) have 
responded SO splendidly to the Credit 
Union’s invitation to membership, and 

WHEREAS, the Junior Members by 
their participation in various Credit 
Union projects and affairs have 
active interest in 
things Credit Union, and 

WHEREAS, it appears to be to the 
best interests of the Junior Members 
and of St. Vincent’s Credit Union, and 

WHEREAS, it is the desire of the 
officers of St. Vincent’s Credit Union 
to help educate its Junior Members in 
the philosophy and operation of Credit 
Unions, and 

WHEREAS, the Junior Members of 
St. Vincent's Credit Union have made 
known their desire to have representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors, there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That 

(a) An Honorary Junior President 
be elected by the Junior Members. 

(b) When elected the Honorary 
Junior President be formally seated. 


demonstrated an 


(c) He or she:shall have the privi- 
ledge of the floor at all Board Meet- 
ings but not the privilege of a vote 
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St. Vincent’s Credit Union 


Junior Miembers 


Tryout Stamp Thrift Plan 


Charles Basgall, junior president of St. 
Vincent's Credit Union. He was born in 1931. 
He likes credit union work very much. His 


hobby. appropriately. is stamp collecting. 


(d) The Chairman of the Board im- 
mediately appoint a Committee to con- 
tact Father Flannery and the Rev. 
Sister Superior asking their permis- 
sion to, and cooperation in, causing 
such an election to be held under the 
supervision of the Rev. Sister Supe- 
rior. 

(e) A copy of this resolution be 
presented to Father Flannery and the 
Rev. Sister Superior. 

(f) All of the above be consum- 
mated on or before Friday, February 
25th, 1944, and the duly elected Hon- 
orary Junior President be seated at 
the Board Meeting of March 6, 1944. 


Students’ Stamp Savings Plan 

Proposed Accounting and Operat- 
ing Procedure for Students’ Stamp 
Savings Plan: 

The Students’ Stamp Savings Plan 
is being inaugurated for two purposes: 

A—As a practical means of bringing 
to the students of St. Vincent’s every 
day participation in Credit Union ac- 





tivities, under the supervision of the 
teaching staff, yet to all intent, placing 
this participation upon their own in- 
itiative. 

B—To enable the students to place 
their nickels into savings in a form 
less liquid and less barterable than 
the Buffalo or Monticello coin, thus 
encouraging Credit Union Savings by 
removing the temptation of the pocket 
jingle which occurs in the process of 
accumulating a quarter or ordinary 
unit of Credit Union Savings. 

Therefore it is recommended that 
the following participating procedure 
and accounting procedure be ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors and 
placed in practice: 

1. That the Junior Honorary Presi- 
dent, with the cooperation and ap- 
proval of each of the teaching Sisters, 
appoint a Credit Union junior rep- 
resentative in each class room. 

2. That the principal activities of 
the junior representatives be directed 
toward and consist of: 

A. Participation of every student 
in his or her class room. 

B. The sale of Students’ Savings 
Plan Stamps to the students in his or 
her group. 

C. Remitting the proceeds from the 
sale of Students’ Savings Plan Stamps 
to the Credit Union Treasurer at least 
once each week and oftener if sales 
volume is sufficient to warrant. ($3.00 
or more.) 

D. Reporting to and _ consulting 
with the Junior Honorary President 
on all problems. 

3. That the Credit Union Treasurer 
issue to each junior representative 
sixty Student Savings Plan Stamps (a 
pad of stamps similar to postage stamp 
books issued by post office). 

4. That the Credit Union Treasurer 
issue to each junior representative 
fifteen Students’ Stamps Savings 
Plan Stamp Albums. 

Memo Accounting: 

A. That the Credit Union Treasurer 
open in the Credit Union Books a 
memo account with each of the junior 
representatives, using for this pur- 
pose a sheet in the Expense Ledger 
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(Form F.C.U. 104 Rev.) inserting in 
the columnar headings the names of 
the junior representatives, thus one 
sheet will suffice for all of the memo 
accounts. 

B. Disbursement of Students’ Sav- 
ings Plan Stamps be recorded by 
entering the value of the stamps dis- 
bursed in black ink in the junior 
representatives’ column of the memo 
account sheet, showing in the “date” 
column the date of each transaction. 

C. Remittances from junior repre- 
sentatives for Students’ Savings Plan 
Stamps be recorded by entering the 
amount of the remittance in red ink 
in the junior representatives’ column 
of the memo account sheet, showing 
in the “date” column the date of each 
transaction. 


Intermediate Accounting: 


A. That the Credit Union Treas- 


urer open an account “Students’ 
Stamp Savings Plan” in 
1. The Individual Shares and 


Loan Ledger (Form F.C.U. 103 V). 
2. General Ledger (Form C.U. 102). 
B. That each time a junior repre- 

sentative remits for stamps sold, a 

“Deposit Slip” (Form 54) be prepared 

by inserting the words “Students’ 

Plan” in the space now provided for 

“Insurance Fee.” 

C. That Column 20 of the “Journal 
and Cash Record” (Form F.C.U. 101) 
be properly headed and used for 
“Students’ Stamp Savings Plan.” 

Accounting Procedure Upon Com- 
pletion of a Student’s First Students’ 
Stamp Savings Plan Stamp Album: 

A. Student to bring filled album to 
Credit Union Office. 

B. Treasurer assist student in com- 
pleting application for Membership 
Card (Form 8). 

C. Treasurer issue “Pass Book” 
(Form 15) entering therein $5.00 on 
shares and 25c as entrance fee. 

D. Treasurer present student with 
a new stamp album. 

E. Make a journal entry in the 
Journal and Cash Record: 


Dr. Students’ Stamp Savings 


| Ee eee ee $5.25 
re 5.00 
Cr. Entrance Fees...... 20 


Accounting Procedure Upon Com- 
pletion of a Student’s Second and Sub- 
sequent Students’ Stamp Savings Plan 
Stamp Album: 


A. Student to bring filled album to 
Credit Union Office. 
B. Treasurer credit value of stamps 
to “Shares” in Pass Book. 
C. Make a journal entry in the 
Journal and Cash Record: 
Dr. Students’ Stamp Savings 
Plan 
Cr. Shares 
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Procedure for the Redemption of 
Partially Completed Students’ Stamp 
Savings Plan Stamp Albums: 

If a student wishes to redeem a par- 
tially filled album the student will 
personally bring the partially filled 
album to the Credit Union Treasurer 
who will verify that the student is the 
owner of the album. 

If the amount of redemption does 
not exceed one dollar, the Treasurer 
shall, in accordance with the policy 
set down by the Board relative to dis- 
bursements, pay the redemption from 
Petty Cash, taking a receipt (Form 
St. V. 1) and charging the disburse- 
ment to “Students’ Stamp Savings 
Plan.” 

If the amount of redemption exceeds 
one dollar the redemption by check, 
charging the disbursement to “Stu- 
dents’ Stamp Savings Plan,” is in 
order. 

Partially completed albums may be 
credited to “Shares” if the student so 
elects, in which event the Treasurer 
shall follow the procedure outlined for 
completed albums. 


The Stamp Book 


Following is the text material used 
in the stamp book prepared for the 
Junior Members (see cut). 


St. Vincent’s Crepir UN1on STAMP 
SaAvIncs PLAN 
A Student Credit Union representa- 
tive has been appointed for each stu- 
dent group in St. Vincent’s School. 
The Reverend Sister in charge of your 
group will be glad to tell you who 
your Credit Union representative is. 


Your group representative has a sup- 
ply of Credit Union Savings Stamps. 
The stamps have a value of five cents 
each. Buy them regularly and paste 
them in this stamp album. 


When the album has been filled the 
Credit Union Treasurer will exchange 
it for one Credit Union Share ($5.00) 
and issue a regular Credit Union Pass 
Book in your name. 


This plan has been approved by the 
Reverend Pastor and Reverend Sister 
Superior. 


This Stamp album is your receipt 
Take good care of it. 


In recognition and appreciation of the 
interest shown in Credit Union affairs 
by the girls and boys of St. Vincent’s 
School the Directors have designed 
this Stamp Savings Plan for the ex- 
clusive use of the Students of St. 
Vincent’s School. 


High School days can be so very much 
more enjoyable if the student can 
participate in all student activities. 
This Credit Union plan is a means of 
providing for all of those desirable 
“high school extras.” 


Will you be ready? You can, you 
know, 
The Directors. 
Property of 
Ne ys a 
ks ouin Nore supnonce wane amet 
iS <5. asap Sater ally tga ie Saw eee RNIN 


Non Negotiable. Non Transferable. 
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STAMP SAVINGS PLAN 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


CREDIT UNION SHARES 


BY THE STUDENTS OF ST. VINCENTS SCHOOL 
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NOTICE 
Fill these spaces below only if you 
have not opened your account. 
( you have no pass book ) 
This space is for membership fee. 
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Cover and page of stamp book, with stamps inserted. Back cover shows small cut of “Little 
Man under Umbrella.” One book full equals one share added to junior member's passbook. 
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by Elizabeth K. Lynch 


HE FOUNDER of 


union m 


the credit 
was signally 

honored when a liberty, ship was 
christened the Edward A. Filene at a 
flawless at Jack- 


vement 


launching ceremony 
onville, Florida, April 6 

The hip Filene slid down the 
vays into the St. Johns River on the 
dot of the appointed time at 11:30 a.m 


good 


after the traditional bottle of cham- 
pagne had beer indly smashed on 
ts bow by Mrs. Jouett Shouse, Wash- 
net D. C., niece of the late Edward 
A F ene 
The principal speaker at the cus- 
tomary 15-minute ceremony was R. A 
Vinson, Jacksonville, president of the 
Florida Credit Union League. In be- 
half of the Credit Union National As- 
( i¢ Mr. Vinson gave a three- 
ite resume of the life and philos- 
nhy of the founder of the finance co- 
yperatives and eminent Boston mer- 
chandising veniu 


Credit Union Interest Told 


Mr. Vinson told how Mr. Fiiene be- 
e interested in credit unions while 
Europe and India. “He was a 


hated usury because such 


nterest wasted the hard-won savings 
the people, and he found in the 
credit union an agency that could be 
plied sueccessully for the economic 
eer th American people,” he 


d, and told how Mr. Filene “was 
nstrumental in securing passage of 
the first credit union law in this coun- 
trv in his home state of Massachu- 
setts in 1909. He spent over a million 


dollars promoting the movement so 
that today credit union laws 
in 46 states and a federal credit union 
law passed by Congress in 1934, and 
there are something like 10,000 credit 
unions embracing a membership of 
more than 3,000,000 persons and hav- 


there are 


ing combined total assets of about 
$400.000,000.” 

Mr. Vinson pointed out how Mr 
Filene’s restlessness and search for 
“better ways out of bad economic 


thinking” also led him to help organize 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1912 and to found the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and the Good Will 
Fund 


Notable Guests 


Serving as matron of honor at the 
christening was Mrs. Shouse’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. David Robertson, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Other members of the 
christening party included F. L. An- 





Elizabeth K. Lynch is managing director of 
the Florida Credit Union League, Inc. 
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a director of the Credit Union 


drews, 
National Association and founder and 
director of the Florida Credit Union 


League; Miss Elizabeth K. Lynch, 
managing director of the Florida 
League; the Rev. Albert Kissling, Riv- 
erside Presbyterian Church, who 
asked the invocation; James C. Mer- 
rill Sr., president, St. Johns River 
Shipbuilding Company; who presided 
as master of ceremonies; and Capt. 
Arthur W. Phillips who will captain 
the new vessel. 

Mr. Earl Rentfro, general manager, 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, of 
which Filene was the first president, 
was working in Florida that week and 
was a special guest at the ceremonies. 
Among the 250 guests invited to wit- 
ness the launching were maritime and 
other government officials, ship com- 
pany officials, representative workers 
who built the ship; other Florida 
Credit Union League officials, officers 
of Jacksonville Credit Union Chapter, 
one representative from each local 
League member credit union, and two 
representatives of the State Banking 
Department. 





To Mr. Kenneth F. Small, Assistant 
to President Merrill of the shipbuild- 
ing company, goes much credit for the 
smoothly executed details of the affair. 

P. A. Boellner, treasurer of the 
Maryland Credit Union League, made 
the original suggestion that a ship 
should be named in honor of Mr. 
Filene. Roy F. Bergengren, of Cuna, 
and Persy S. Brown, of the Edward A. 
Filene Good Will Fund, forwarded the 
suggestion with strong support to the 
authorities concerned. 


National Press Coverage 


The Associated Press gave national 
coverage and sent special coverage of 
200 words requested by the New York 
Times. AP wire-photo service was 
used at the request of Boston papers. 

Cuna Educational Servies sent out 
a release and cuts of two pictures of 
the launching, which were widely 
used by the credit union, labor, and 
public press. The Cooperative League 
of the USA News Service also issued 
a release which was picked up by co- 
operative regional and local publica- 
tions. 
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Poy 
ae ee 


I christen thee 





S. S. Edward A. Filene 


Inspiring and Auspicious 

A typical sunny Florida spring day, 
the charm and beauty of the sponsors, 
the roses, music, orchids and victory 
emblems, the perfect precision timing 
of the ceremony, and the particularly 
thorough smashing of the champagne 
bottle all added up to make the 
launching both inspiring and auspi- 
cious. The ship was sent on her way 
with wishes that her war cargo duties 
might hasten the day when more en- 
ergy could again be turned to building 
the kind of economic peace and world 
peace for which her namesake lived 
and worked so tirelessly. 

A very fine library of 150 books is 
being put aboard—a gift from the 
Good Will Fund (see next column). 

Mrs. Shouse contributed a stock of 
games, including monopoly, cribbage 
boards, dominoes, checker boards, 
poker chips, chess, and playing cards 
and score pads. 

The Florida League entertained the 
christening party at an_ informal 
luncheon immediately after the cere- 
mony. 


The Why of Mr. Filene’s Gifts 


Mr. Filene, according to biograph- 
ical sketches by those who worked 
with him, insisted that there was noth- 
ing philanthropic about his building 
of the credit union movement and his 
other projects. He insisted that he was 
a shopkeeper and that his thinking 
was dictated by what he had learned 
as such. He merely noticed sooner 
than most that business, in its own 
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Launching party. shown above: Rev. A. J. Kissling, Riverside Presbyterian Church; James 
C. Merrill, president, St. Johns River Shipbuilding Company, builder of the ship; Mrs. David 
Robertson, matron of honor; F. L. Andrews, director Credit Union National Association; 
Captain Arthur W. Phillips, who will command ship; Elizabeth K. Lynch; Mrs. Jouett 
Shouse, sponsor; and R. A. Vinson, president of the Florida Credit Union League, Inc. 


selfish interest must be run strictly 
for the abundant services of the 
masses, because only the masses can 
furnish a market adequate for mass 
production, and only mass distribution 
can guarantee the greatest total profits 
for all concerned. 

From this practical standpoint he 
advocated national organization of 


labor, group medicine, low-cost health 
clinics, credit unions and other con- 
sumer cooperatives—not to please the 
labor unionist or the social and eco- 
nomic reformers, but mainly because 
these were important factors in in- 
creasing mass buying power—and be- 
cause mass buying power was needed 
both by the masses and by business. 


The Good Ship’s Library 


HE CREW of the S. S. Edward A. 

Filene will have a wide variety of 
good reading with which to enjoy their 
idle hours, thanks to the Edward A. 
Filene Good Will Fund, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, which contributed a 
selection of 142 books, and a bookcase 
to put them in. 

The case matches the ship’s other 
woodwork, and is marked with an en- 
graved silver plaque which reads 
“This library is presented to the of- 
ficers and men of the S.S. Edward A. 
Filene, in memory of the late Edward 
A. Filene, by the Edward A. Filene 
Good Will Fund, Inc.” A photograph 
of Mr. Filene, framed in dark mahog- 
any, will hang over the bookcase. 
Each book carries a printed label 
showing that it is the property of the 
ship, and the source of the gift. 


Following is the list of books se- 
lected: 


(Fiction—50 Volumes) 


Prize Stories of 1943, Edited by Her- 
schel Brickell. 

Subtreasury of American Humor, 
Edited by E. B. White & K. S. White. 

The Best American Short Stories of 
1943, Edited by Martha Foley. 

Faked Passports, Dennis Wheatley. 

Steinbeck 

The Applegreen Cat, Frances Crane. 

Long, Long Ago, Alexander Wooll- 
cott. 

The Complete Works of O. Henry. 

Reading I’ve Liked, Clifton Fadi- 
man. 

This Is My Best, Edited by Whit 
Burnett. 

(Continued on next page) 





Victoria Gra 
mann 


TH e Moon a? d S 


Maugham. 


ndolet, Henry Bella- 


P Pe nce, Somerset 


Dark, Martin Flavin 


Journey In the 


The Valley of Decision, Marcia Dav- 
enport 

The Glencannon Omnibus, Guy Gil- 
patru 

Adventures of Richard Hannay 
John Buchan 

Yankee Lawyer Autobiography ol 


Ephraim Tutt 


The Ship, C. S. Foreste: 

Tide of Peace, Ben Ames Williams 

The Shadow and the Glory, Joh 
Jenning 

101 Years’ Ent nent, Edited by 
Ellery Queen 

Thunderhead, Mary O'Hara 

Anger In the SI! Susan Ert 


St On the S I in Wyck 
Maso1 

River of Glory, f in Wyel 
Mason 

The Thorne-Smith 3-Bagqe 

Captain Horatio Hornblower, C. S 


Foreste) 
Captain Ebony, Hamilton Cochran 


Bool oT Fan 


Bedside ous Britisi 
Stories, Edited by Bennet Cert 

Also the Hills, Frances Parkinso1 
Ke yes 


Short Stories From the New Yorker 
T/ ree of ¢ K nd James M Cain 
Capricor) ! X; vie! Herbert 


Int duc oO to Viodern English Ww 
American Literature, Somerset 
Maugham 

And Now Tomorrow, Rachel Field 

Liberty Street, I. V. Morris 

The Robe, Lloyd C. Douglas 

So Little Tin e, John P. M irquand 

The Bedside Esquire. 

Captain Paul, Edward Ellsberg 


Jan Evre. Charlotte 


3ronte 


Moby Di Herman Melville 

Warden, Henry David Thoreau 

Green Mansions, W. H. Hudson 

The Arabian Nights, Richard Bur- 
tor 

Johnny Tremain, Esther Forbes 

Great Smith, Edison Marshall 

The Short Stories of Ernest Hem- 
ngway 

Prod gt l Won en Nat cy Hale 


Pocket Books (36 Volumes) 

The P inch ar d J idy Murders, Cal - 
Dickson 

Madame Bovary 


tel 


Gustave Flaubert 


The Steinbeck Pocket Book 

The Narrow Corner. W. Somerset 
Maugham 

The Ogden Nash Pocket Book 

Overture To Death, Ngaio Marsh 


The Case of the La 
Stanley Gardner 
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me Canary, Erle 


The Great Impersonation, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The Judas Window, Cai ter Dickson. 

The Pocket Book of Modern Amer- 
Short Stories. 

The Pocket Mystery Reader 

The Peacock Feather 
Carter Dickson. 

Ripley’s Believe It Or Not. 

The Rubber Band, Rex Stout. 

The Lady In the Morgue, Jonathan 
Latimer. 

The Four of Hearts, Ellery Queen 

The Glass Key, Dashiell Hammett. 


ican 


Murders, 


The Saint In New York, Leslie 
Charteris 
The Patriotic Murders, Agatha 


Christie 

Destry Rides Again, Max Brand. 

The Thin Man, Dashiell Hammett. 

Mutiny On the Bounty, Nordhoff & 
Hall 

My Sister Eileen, Ruth McKenney. 

Topper, P. G. Wodehouse. 

Jeeves, P. G. Wodehouse 

The Chinese Orange Mystery, El- 
lery Queen 

Guadalcanal Diary, Richard Tregas- 
KIS 

The Case of the Lucky Legs, Erle 
Stanley Gardner 

Tria! by Fury, Craig Rice 

No Surrender, Martha Albrand. 

The Pocket Book of Short Stories 

Red Harvest, Dashiell Hammett 

Damon Runyon Favorites. 

The Bigger They Come, A. A. Fair. 

The Pocket Quiz Book, 

Peril at End House, Agatha Christie. 

Non-Fiction (56 Volumes) 
Burma S. Sea- 


Su rgeon, Gordon 


vrave 

Practical Mathematics For Home 
Study, Palmer & Bibb. 

The World Almanac, 1944. 


Simplified Physics, Small & Clark. 

Electricity, Rinde. 

Five Acres and Independence, M. G 
Kains. 

Handy Reference Atlas of the World 

A Treasury of Science, Edited by 
Harlow Shapley. 

Readers Digest Reader. 

Modern American Poetry and Mod- 
ern British Poetry, Edited by Unter- 
meyer 

The American 
Kieran & Golinkin. 

Cartoon Cavalcade, 
Thomas Craven 

Under Cover, John Roy Carlson. 
Warriors, Eve 


Sporting Scene, 


Edited by 


Journey 
Curie. 

C/O Postmaster, Corporal Thomas 
R. St George 

The Suzy-Q, Priscilla Gardison. 

MecSorley’s Wonderful Saloon, Jo- 
seph Mitchell. 

Life In a Putty Knife Factory, H. 
Allen Smith. 

Paris Underground, Etta Shiber. 


Among 





Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. 

Complete Essays and Other Writ- 
ings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edited 
by Brooks Atkinson. 

Outline of History, H. G. Wells. 

Total Peace, Ely Gulbertson. 

Consumer Cooperative Leadership, 
Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, 
Inc. 


The Way Out, Edward A. Filene. 


Model Stock Plan, Edward A. 
Filene. 
Speaking of Change, Edward A 
Filene. 
Morals In Business, Edward A. 
Filene. 


Successful Living In This Machine 
Age, Edward A. Filene. 

Next Steps Forward In Retailing, 
Edward A. Filene. 

More Profits From Merchandising, 
Edward A. Filene. 

Cuna Emerges, Roy F. Bergengren. 

Credit Union North America, Roy 
F. Bergengren. 

A Memorandum On the Problem of 
Big Business, The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

Debts and Recovery, The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

Post-War Planning In the United 
States, The Twentieth Century Fund. 

Housing For Defense, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

How Collective Bargaining Works, 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 

The Road We Are Traveling, Stuart 
Chase. 

Where's the Money Coming From?, 
Stuart Chase. 

Goals For America, Stuart Chase. 

Post-War Plans of the United Na- 
tions, Lewis L. Lorwin. 

Internal Debts of the United 
States, The Twentieth Century Fund 

Does Distribution Cost Too Much?, 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 


Labor and the Government, The 
Twentieth Century Fund. 
Financing the Consumer, The 


Twentieth Century Fund. 

Big Business—Its Growth and Its 
Place, The Twentieth Century Fund. 

The National Debt and Government 
Credit, The Twentieth Century Fund. 

The Townsend Crusade, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

More Security For Old Age, The 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

Boycotts and Peace, The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

How To Budget Health, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

How Profitable Is Big Business?, 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 

Stock Market Control, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

Facing the Tax Problem, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund 
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In Prince Edward Island 


Total assets of Prince Edward Island 
credit unions: increased from $126,000 
to $207,000 in the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, according to the report 
recently issued by J. G. Dennis, in- 
spector of credit unions. This is a per- 
centage increase of 63.4. 

Shares and deposits have increased 
70.2 per cent, to $193,935; reserves 
have increased 12.9 per cent, to $11,- 
780. 

Net income of the 47 credit unions 
(an increase of two over the previous 
year) was $8,564. Expenses of $4,299 
left a net income of $4,265. Of this 
$1,066 went into the statutory Guar- 
anty and Educational Funds and the 
balance, $3,199, was available for divi- 
dends. 

Twenty-three of the 47 credit unions 
paid 3 per cent dividends. Eight paid 
no dividend; seven, 2 per cent; four, 
11% per cent; three, 4 per cent; one, 5 
per cent; and one, 242 per cent. 

Safeguards Capitalism 

“Hon. Cyrille Vaillancourt, manag- 
ing director of La Federation De 
Caisses Populaires Desjardins, the 
central organization of credit unions 
in Quebec, and one of the outstanding 
co-operators of the province, has re- 
cently been appointed to the Senate of 
Canada,” remarks an editorial in THE 
CANADIAN Co-operator. “Usually such 
appointments made for Party 
services by the Party in power. The 
Federal Government is to be congrat- 
ulated upon its departure from that 
practice by selecting one who has 
given conspicuous service to the peo- 
ple of his province regardless of Party 
affiliations. 


are 


“Senator Vaillancourt, speaking at 
Quebec on the 3rd instant, is reported 
by THe CaNnapIAN REGISTER to have 
said: 

“Our co-operative systems have so 
responded to filling the needs of the 
hour that even in Ottawa it is said: 
that which is being done in Quebec 
can be done elsewhere, and it is the 
Quebec example which will save the 
country from dictatorship or socialism. 

“He urged that the ‘caisses popu- 
laries, or parish banks, far from 
destroying capitalism, prevent its 
abuses through decentralization. When 
each locality has its own ‘caisse popu- 
laire’ the country will be on the way 
to prosperity, for then each locality 
will have money necessary for its eco- 
nomic activities. In the past capital 
from the country has been drained 
towards the cities, and, necessarily, 
human capital has followed the mone- 
tary capital, causing a desertion of the 
rural areas, excess population in the 
urban areas and unemployment.” 
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this 
bullet 
won't 
care 


who 


stops 


it, 


A 


* Give the devil’s weapons their 
due: Hitler’s bullets show no preju- 
dice . . . They will smack indiscrim- 
inately into the flesh of any Amer- 
ican fighting man . . . be he Protes- 
tant, Catholic or Jew! 

© Ah! But Hitler has a more subtle 
weapon for us at home . . . for us 
civilian brothers and sisters of the 
armed forces: a “rumor bullet” that 
does discriminate between us! Speed- 
ing through America today are a 
series of slyly-spread rumors . 
plausible lies twisted cunningly to 
create blind prejudices . . . to set up 
differences between us . 
rich and poor . 
mass . 


. . between 
. . between class and 
. . between religious groups 
.. . between Allies. 

Why? Because Hitler would like to 
divide us, destroy our national unity, 
hamper our war effort. It’s better 
for him than fighting battles! 

Just to give you a little idea: There 
are hundreds of such divide-and- 
destroy rumors in the air. Most of 
them trace back to Berlin. And we, 
as individuals, innocently 
them from mouth to mouth! 
“But what can I do about 
it?’’ Just this: don’t repeat a 
rumor... Never pass on a “‘story” 


spread 








if it reflects adversely on any race, 
any color, any creed. Simple? Yes 
... Effective? Guaranteed! 

® In the name, then, of our soldiers, 
sailors, marines, whether they be 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish . . 
rich or poor: Stop Hitler’s rumors. 
You can do it! 
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We must prepare ourselves! 


Adult education and the credit union form basic prep- 
aration for postwar struggle against monopolistic 
dictatorship. This article from a pioneering Maur- 


toban credit union, gives the “vby” and the “bon.” 





by Knute Haddeland 


VERY common complaint, 
among group leaders in the 
adult education movement, is 


the difficulty of getting grown-up peo- 
ple to go back to school in study 
groups. To these leaders I like to say: 
“Don't lose heart if the sparks do not 
at once burst into a forest fire. Don’t 
give up, but keep at it even if only one 
or two turn out to the group meetings. 
Rome was not built in one day, and 
we experienced the same difficulty in 
getting people interested in our lo- 
cality of Starbuck, Manitoba.” 

When Reverend L. P. Brunet in the 
fall of 1938 sent out a call for a general 
meeting to discuss farm problems, a 
large number of people came, mostly 
out of curiosity I suspect, because it 
was months afterwards before any 
general interest was noticeable in the 
study group attendance. So many of 
us are inclined to believe that the 
Government is responsible for all our 
problems and that it can, if willing, 
perform miracles and carry us into the 
land of promise without any exertion 
on our own part either by head, hands 
or feet. 

When Reverend Brunet informed 
us at the meeting that we would have 
to solve our problems by going back to 
school and, through sustained efforts 
in study groups, prepare ourselves to 
be wheel cogs in a progressing econ- 
omy, the first interest and enthusiasm 
cooled off almost to point of freezing. 
In the town group only the group 
leader, Mr. Peter Velde and one or two 
others met regularly during the first 
six months. In the country groups ad- 
joining the town there were also a few 
faithful, such group leaders as J. W. 
Houston, L. Fetterman, Clark Frantz, 
Harry Baldwin, Harold Kendall and 
John Johnson, who stubbornly stuck 
to their guns in spite of cold shoulders 
and much sniping. Stout hearts and 





Knute Haddeland is secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the Starbuck Credit Union Soci- 
ety Limited, Starbuck, Manitoba. 
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perseverance came out the winner. 
By the end of 1939, no less than twelve 
home study groups, with a regular at- 
tendance of 125 of all ages from six- 
teen to sixty-five, were in weekly at- 
tendance. 

Credit Union Formed 

Our studies were about credit 
unions and by April, 1940 we were far 
enough advanced to begin the prepa- 
ration of by-laws for a local credit 
union. At the same time we com- 
menced to collect pennies, nickels and 
dimes as payments on shares from 
prospective credit union members. 
The charter was granted and on July 
5, 1940 the Starbuck Credit Union So- 
ciety Limited was born with 54 mem- 
bers and a paid up capital of $205.35. 

The youngster was frail for several 
months until Doctor Study Groups, in 
the month of October, again started his 
winter’s work after the summer holi- 
days. From then onward the child im- 
proved to a very marked degree in 
both health and spirit, so that he ended 
the year with 101 members and a paid 
up capital of $1,285.51. 

He was a bright youngster and at 
once he started to play a part in our 
social economy by loaning out money 
for provident and productive purposes, 
granting thirty loans to the end of 
1940. It was necessary, at first, with 
the small capital for disposal to limit 
each loan to twenty-five dollars, which 
was rather a slim loan in a community 
of large grain farms and heavy expen- 
ditures. But good members were in- 
ventive and devised ways and means 
to keep the money busy from the first 
day of business. It was soon well un- 
derstood among the members that 
idle money is just as undesirable as 
idle hands. Early this slogan was 
adopted: 

“Pay cash for all your purchases and 
keep your own credit union money 
busy building up your own home com- 
munity and thereby also assure your 
own economic security.” 


By the end of 1941 the membership 


had increased to 162 and the capital 
to $2,843.44. One hundred loans had 
been granted to the amount of $7,- 
486.67. At this writing, April 1, 1944, 
the membership is 244 and the paid up 
capital is $23,254.36. Two hundred and 
ninety-four loans have been granted 
to the amount of $40,429.06 and the 
total money handled in the forty-five 
months we have been in operation is 
$73,277.57. Indeed a striking illustra- 
tion of what adult education will do in 
the training a determined and sincere 
group of people to be willing to pool 
their penuies, nickels and dimes for 
their mutual common good under the 
principle of: “Each for all and all for 
each.” 


A Limited Farming Community 


It is the more remarkable because 
it has been accomplished in a limited 
farming community of about seven 
hundred and fifty people of many 
races and creeds and entirely without 
soliciting for membership. Adult edu- 
cation and mutual money interests 
have cemented them into a united 
thinking and cooperating community. 
An interesting fact, which is seldom 
realized, is that forty thousand dollars 
worth of loans in a limited community, 
creates much more service than the 
mere figure would indicate. Nearly 
every loan passes through several 
hands, paying bills and debts enroute. 
Our treasurer has noted cheques 
issued by him for loans have passed 
through as many as four different 
parties without calling on the reserve 
money in the bank. In other words, 
a piece of paper on which is written 
$50.00 and signed by our authorized 
credit union signers have been known 
to pay two hundred dollars worth of 
bills. 

Newly organized credit unions have 
as a rule a common complaint, namely 
the difficulty of making members fully 
conscious of the fact that the credit 
union is their own business and that 
they have obligations to it as such. 
The majority of members will more 
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or less automatically keep up their 
thrift obligation, but are slow to 
understand and make use of the credit 
facilities. They will continue to buy 
on time and pay much more for their 
credit services than they would if they 
used their own credit union money to 
pay cash; they will borrow elsewhere 
with the excuse that the credit union 
one percent is too high. 


A Scotch Homesteader 

This complaint of members regard- 
ing too high earnings of their own 
business reminds me of a Scotch 
homesteader I used to know in a hilly 
ranch country of central Montana. He 
lived in a lonely place, far from neigh- 
bors, and earned his bread and butter 
by trapping and some prospecting. 
Canned food was his staple diet, 
canned milk for his porridge, coffee, 
etc. 

It was a paradise for game and fish 
and occasionally I spent a day or so 
fishing with him. A lovely, scenic and 
picturesque country with an abun- 
dance of fine highland grass, so one day 
I suggested, with all the excellent hay 
going to waste, he buy a cow and get 
fresh milk in place of the stale canned 
milk he usually had. Like all bachelors 
living alone far from neighbors, he had 
become a little odd and he replied 
rather gruffy: “Too much work and 
too much tied down loo'sing after a 
cow!” But after some reflection he 
continued: “I will think it over!” 

“Well,” I said, “if you should decide 
to buy a cow, come in and see me at 
my office in Great Falls and I will take 
you to a man who will give you good 
value for your money.” 

A month later he came to my office 
with his mind made up to buy a cow. 
I took him to the manager of the Stock 
Yards, who picked out a fine Jersey 
cow, which he took back home with 
him. 

Some three months later he again 
came to my office, very much pro- 


voked. The cow had not lived up to 
the manager’s guaranty. “Why, what 
is the matter?” I inquired. ‘Does not 
the cow give four quarts of milk as 
the manager told you?” “Oh yes, it is 
giving six quarts of milk,” he com- 
plained. The rich nutritious native 
grass had increased the cow’s milk 
supply and consequently he had much 
more milk than he could use up for 
himself, his cats and dogs, and being 
a thrifty person, he disliked having 
more milk than he could use. Hence 
the kick about getting more milk than 
he had bargained for. 


Compensatory Points 

What new members do not always 
understand is that the credit union 
interest rate is compiled on the unpaid 
balance of a loan while the old chan- 
nels of credit interest is compiled on 
the amount of the note and payable in 
advance. 

But the most important point, the 
interest paid to a credit union is re- 
turned to the borrower in the form of 
dividends and interest, and to build 
and strengthen the borrower’s own 
business, the credit union. For in- 
stance at the last annual meeting 
members were granted 30 per cent 
patronage dividend, 342 per cent share 
dividend and 2 per cent interest on 
deposits. 

In addition to this a member’s life 
is insured to the full amount of his 
loan and share savings without addi- 
tional cost to the member. Consider- 
ing that the majority of the members 
are of an age when insurance come 
rather expensive, the services ren- 
dered by credit union is unique and 
unexcelled. 


On the Wings of Tomorrow 


Another point also well worth 
remembering is that the interest paid 
a credit union remains in the home 
locality, while interest paid elsewhere 
is a total loss to the district. 


Adult education and credit unions 
are riding on the wings of tomorrow 
and are the democratic way of meeting 
the problems and economic shock of 
the postwar period. They belong to 
the only essential work of today: The 
winning of the war. Those of us who 
are unable to join in the active fighting 
forces must play our part in the war 
on the home front, by furnishing the 
necessities for carrying on the war 
and, through adult education and 
credit union, prepare for the recon- 
struction after the bandit powers have 
been purged from the earth. It will 
be the responsibility of us at home to 
see that our fighting men, who are 
risking their lives that we may live in 
a free decent world, can come home to 
jobs and not to bread lines as after the 
last war. 

Many of us grumble long and loudly 
about the glaring inequalities of our 
financial and social system of today 
and we pound the table and emphasize 
the absolute necessity for a change 
But what do we do about it but kick 
and grumble. Are we willing to 
exert ourselves so far as to place two 
sticks across each other to prepare 
ourselves to fit into this new and 
changed world we are demanding? In 
this present world of rapidly changing 
events, education is absolutely es- 
sential in order for us to keep in step 
with these changing events. Stern ex- 
perience teaches us that it is impossi- 
ble to progress beyond a people’s edu- 
cation. 

In Norway 


Shortly before the war I spent sev- 
eral months in the now unhappy, de- 
spoiled country of Norway and I was 
tremendously impressed with their 
generally high standard of education, 
their advanced progressive social 
economy, their unusually high stand- 
ard of living and the general happiness 
of all classes of the people. I came 
away with the firm conviction that the 
people of Norway had developed the 
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Another Curtiss-Wright CU 


E. N. Alderman, second from left, son of J. 
E. Alderman, credit union leader at the Buf- 
falo, New York, Curtiss-Wright plant, is presi- 
dent of the newly organized Curtiss-Wright 
employees credit union at the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, plant. Those shown are E. R. Eagle. 
son, assistant treasurer; Mr. Alderman, E. F. 
Knauer, Kathryn Moore, 
Jayne McCarthy, secretary: A. O. Meyer, 
Leon McCormick, vice president; R. Pearson. 
and W. E. Brandt, treasurer. Curtiss-Wright 
employees at Buffalo, Louisville, Columbus, 
Ohio, St. Louis and Robertson, Missouri. Clif- 
ton and Paterson, New Jersey. and Beaver, 
Pennsylvania now operate credit 


vice president; 


unions. 
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mo finished and advanced form of 


odern democratic civilization and 
had come clo to finding true na- 
| happiness and contentment than 

tr ( 


The Driving Factor 


I put co! derable effort into ascer- 

taini vhat had been the driving fac- 

tlainll their advanced, prog- 

( e demo and the answer 
ways the ame education 


excellent school system, cou- 

pled with an intensive adult education 
ram through folk schools and 

id roups, had brought them to this 
high standard eventy-five years, 
ch indard of social economy I 
idged at the time to be at least fifty 
ears ahead of ours on this side of the 
Atlantic oceat I was told that their 
progressive social legislation had been 


augurated by popular demand when 
wople were educationally ready 
with it 

that it took 
a people of one 


nk! le elf 
mall Norway, with 
practically one re- 
eventy-five years to at- 


ious creed 


social 


lain it progre lve economy, 
America 
f people of many dif- 
ideals, and 

area twice as large 
yntinent of Europe. It 
for the 


how ol Wlil 1t take 


us 1n 
lerent race creed and 


tire cr 
promising 
unless a 


next fifty or hundred years, 


The wonderful part that a miracle 
take pl: The 


ts of our time have 


swiftly moving 
brought into 


ned educational meth- 


busin people, farmers 
and labore are utilizing through 


their various radio forum programs, 
folk 
forth 


the guidance of these splendid 


pictures, 
and so 
rams, educational 
» root in the hearts and minds 
people and will 


the tin 


mature In a 
take 
educational methods 


How many of u 


1e it would 


are fully conscious 
of this marvelous opportunity to keep 
tep with the present day lightning 


chat ve of evel ts” 
If 


the common people do not 


keep in step with the swiftly moving 


events, innovations and inventions, 
these same events, innovations and 
inventions are in danger of being 
monopolized by a few powerful, 


greedy, soulless individuals to enslave 


the people for the profit of a few. 
Exactly as the bandit 
powers have done to the European 
slave states and had planned to do to 
the entire world 


monopolistic 


New inventions and 


innovations, which God intended for 
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equal use In a progressive civilization, 
are, when the common people neglect 
to ke@p in educational step with prog- 
likely to become a whip-lash 
wielded the subjugation of the 
masses of the people by a few profit 


ress, 
for 
thirsty, brutal slave masters. 

We monopolistic 
slave rule in the occupied countries of 
Europe, where the blackest pages of 
all human history are being written 
before our eyes. Their very first act 
after occupying a country is to destroy 


have samples of 


free teaching in the schools, as edu- 
cated, free thinking slaves are not a 
Intelligensia are either mur- 
sent to concentration camps 
where the object is to kill or wreck 
them mentally and physically. Thou- 
sands of the finest of Europe’s finest 
men and women are daily being 
crucified on the crooked bloodstained 
the Nazis—because of their 
love for Christian freedom 


success 


dered or 


cross of 


The fate of humanity is hanging in 
the balance. Callousness and com- 
placency might lose us the ideals for 
which we are fighting even though we 
win a crushing military victory. We 
must be awake because the slave mas- 
ters are working night and day to win 
in peace what they will not win in 
war. Was streamlined education 
more needed than now? 


ever 





Coming Events 


June 9—New York League 24th an- 
nual convention, Syracuse 
17—Oregon League annual 
Imperial Hotel, Portland 


Ju ne 


meeting, 


June 23-24 — British Columbia 
League annual convention, Van- 
couver 

July 3—New Brunswick annual 


Normal School, 


Provincial 
Fredericton 


meeting, 








Date to Note: August 15 


August 15 has been set by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as the 
date when tax-exempt organizations 
must file information returns for the 
calendar year 1943, or for the fiscal 
year ending before April 1944. These 
returns required by the 1943 
Revenue Act of all tax-exempt organ- 
izations, including credit unions. 

Inquiries concerning forms and 
other information should be addressed 
to the Internal Revenue Col- 
lector. 


are 


local 


Loans Au Gratin 


The menu for the banquet of the 
Iowa Credit Union League, May 6, 
read as follows: 

Supreme Fruit of New Members, 
Green Entrance Fees, Crisp Share of 
Salary. 

Filet of Savings and Guaranty Fund, 
Dividend Sauce, Buttered New Depos- 
its, Loans Au Gratin, Interest Rolls, 
War Bond Muffins, Undivided Earn- 
ings Salad. 


Financial Security Sherbet, Con- 
tentment. 
At Rural Life School 
One of the sessions of the Third 


Annual Rural Life School, sponsored 
by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference for rural priests and rural 
leaders, will be devoted to credit 
unions. Charles Eikel, Cuna field sec- 
retary, will be guest speaker at this 
session. The school is held at Camp 
Walker, state 4-H camp, Pollack (nea 
Alexandria), Louisiana, June 5-8. 


Loan Packets Popular 
The loan packets provided by Cuna 
Educational Services, Madison 1, Wis- 
consin, may now be obtained by ap- 
plying for them. They are loaned for 
30 days free of charge, and are proving 
to be very popular. 
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1944 annual meeting portrait of Colorado Credit Union League directors. Standing: George 
F, Hughes, James J. Ball, William T. Pearl, R. E. Groce, Rev. E. J. McCarthy, C. G. Willard, 
and James L. McKernon. Seated: George V. Crawford, C. F. Budd, H. M. Cawley, and 
James H. Bastien. Directors absent when picture taken: Henry A. Mitchell and W. M. Reed. 
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¢ ‘Co py!” 


for your educational 


and publicity program 


Crepir union officials may 
find these suggestions helpful in 
preparing informational material 
about the services their credit 
union offers their members. These 
may be used—either without 
change or adapted to special uses 
—in payroll inserts, circulars, blot- 
ters, posters, bulletins, advertise- 
ments, company house organs, or 
other appropriate mediums at 
hand. 

The illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a_ photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union serv- 
ice may be obtained. The name of 
the credit union, its location, its 
business hours, and any other help- 
ful information should be given. 
> It may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiza- 
tions affiliated with CUNA may 
life any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and releases. Al/ 
others should observe the copyright 
and obtain written permission from 
The BRIDGE, before using this 
material. 

Suitable credit should, of course, 
be given in the case of signed ar- 
ticles and illustrations. The 
BRIDGE need not, however, be 
mentioned as the source of the ma- 
terial, although where it seemes 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 

The BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any and 
all publications credit unions issue, 
so that it may know what credit 
union people are finding most 
effective, and so that it may pass 
on to others good new ideas de- 
veloped. 
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“Pay cash and let the credit go” 

Is the best policy, wise men know: 

Credit union savings or a credit 
union loan 

Will serve your needs; let them be 
known. 


‘WHEN sHoprinc- 









the WORKS 


A glorious Fourth! A year-long one! 

Shooting fireworks at the Axis. 

Buy more bonds, and do not cash 
them— 

A credit union loan will help pay 
taxes. 









Remember, blissful landlubbers 
Sailing forth on the matrimonial 
sea— 


union loans 
Will keep your trip loan-shark 
free. 


Credit union savings and credit » 
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leaning up 4 nu 


getting just a 


(it may be easier 


to get with cash) 
; EASTER DUDS to be 
set For The Baster 


iran Premium or 
t now - ] + 
‘ 
r Kte 213 
‘ inert Ext. 235 
nkinger Ext. 256 








Idea Exchange 


ITH reference to your inquiry 
concerning the two circulars we 
B. R. Hartman, 
P. & L. Co. Gen- 
Union, Allentown, 
tributed 600 
copies ol each one at a cost of $4 per 
600 circulars (cost 
and paper). During 
ran the “Income Tax” 
approximately $2,800; 


W 


ent 
treasurer of the P 
Office Credit 
Pennsylvania, “we dis 


you,” writes 


eral 


of mimeographing 
the month 
one, we loaned 
and we loaned 
the month the 
(see cut) was used. 
We find it does pay to advertise from 


we 


approximately $2,000 


Spring” circular 


T 
month fo montn 


“At the moment we have several 
circulars set up for future use. We 
shall send you copies of these, and our 
experience with them, from time to 
time.” 
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St. Peter’s Letters 
T. PETER’S Parish Credit Union, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, issues 
mimeographed letters, on credit union 
letterheads, regularly. One of them 
is shown (see cut) and the text of 
three others are given below. 

An indication of the service being 
rendered the people of this small 
parish, and of the fine spirit being de- 
veloped, is seen in these circulars, and 
in the following letter written by the 
credit union’s treasurer, Herbert J. 
Neuser, formerly an attorney in the 
town and now a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the Navy, to the credit union mem- 
bership at its meeting last January. 

“Dear Fellow Members: One year 
ago it was my pleasure to be with you 


on this occasion, and with happiness 
of heart report the rapid growth and 
outstanding success of an organiza- 
tion, that only eight months before 
started with a handful of people. 
That little group of thirteen men and 
women, who ventured out on the glassy 
ice roads of that late March evening, 
resolved themselves to the purpose of 
forming the St. Peter’s Parish Credit 
Union and were determined to stand 
behind it, that all of us, as members 
of the parish might enjoy its many 
benefits. With less than two years 
growth your officers now report assets 
of $4,000, representing your funds, yes, 
your money, whether it be a dollar or 
five hundred dollars. 

“The beauty part of it all, is that 
whether we have one share or twenty, 
we still share and share alike at the 
ballot. In this democratic organiza- 
tion, the poor and rich share alike in 
power of control. It’s your organiza- 
tion and no isolated group of large in- 
vestors will ever take over to dictate 
the handling of your savings. 

“Your officers, who incidentally 
have carried on this work without 
pay or compensation, have from time 
to time called your attention, through 
letters, to the services offered you by 
this organization. May I urge you to 
accept these services in time of need. 
Speak freely to your friends of the 
good that has already been accom- 
plished in our parish and of the sav- 
ings in cost when in need of a loan. 

“At this time I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Board of 
Directors and officers, who so whole- 
heartedly rendered their assistance 
and cooperation during the past year. 
While the little lady seated up there 
at the table, probably taking notes at 
this time, attempts to remain in the 
background she has been in a large 
measure responsible for the many de- 
tails of operation. Your Credit Com- 
mittee and Auditing Committee have 
spent many hours of their own time. 
All in all our happy family has banded 
together for our mutual success and 
to prove, that while national credit 
union leaders have some doubt of the 
success of parish credit unions in 
smaller cities, we here in Beaver Dam 
have the drive and will to prove our 
own worth. 

“To each of you, I extend best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous 
New Year and may the Lord bless 
you and your families with continued 
good health.” 


One of the Letters 
Dear Fellow Parishioner: 


In March, 1942, a group of 
members of St. Peter's Parish 
organized the St Peter's Parish 
Credit Union for the purpose of 
encouraging thrift and to meet 
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the provident needs of our fel- 
low members—in other words, to 
help each other. We feel that 
these purposes have been met and 
continue to give valuable 
service to all. 


Each month, for the past 
year you received a letter from 
St. Peter's Parish Credit 
Union. Perhaps you have had 
questions. Many of us are not 
acquainted with the Credit 
Union plan, and with this in 
mind, we here list a few briefs: 


INITIATION FEE 25 cents; 
each member pays this to join. 
Each share is $5.00, but you 
may invest from 25c up at a 
time to secure a share. The 
payment of dividends are voted 
by the Board of Directors con- 
Sisting of five members of St. 
Peter's Parish. Last year we 
paid a 4% dividend. All credit 
union funds are deposited in 
one of the local banks. The 
treasurer's books are audited 
bi-monthly by an auditing con- 
mittee of 3 members, and 
examined at least once a year by 
an examiner from the State 
Banking Department. 


There are no paid en- 
ployees; all officers and 
members of committees serve 
gratis. 


Members may borrow from the 
Credit Union subject to re- 
strictions set forth in 
Regulation "W", a rule set up 
by the U.S. Government for the 
duration. Interest is 1% per 
month on the unpaid balance; 
no office fee. Penalties for 
delinquent accounts are pro- 
vided for and can be imposed 
for cause. Borrowers are per- 
mitted $50.00 on their own 
signature with co-makers or 
chattel mortgages for amounts 
over $50.00. Three members 
known as the Credit Committee 
have full control over granting 
of loans. 


Of course, there are many 
other questions that you have. 
The assistant treasurer will be 
at the office of Herbert J. 
Neuser, 100-1/2 Front Street to 
transact business from Monday 
through Saturday from 5:10 to 
5:50 P.M. She can tell you 
anything you want to know about 
it, and if you want to make an 
application for a loan she will 
sign you up. For other appoint- 
ments call 1381-W. 


SAVING IS A GOOD HABIT 
TO START. 


Sincerely yours, 


Another 


Dear Madam: 


DO YOU GET THE MOST OUT OF 
WHAT YOU EARN? You have just a 
little handful of quarters, 
nickels and dimes. They run 
through your fingers, and 
before you know it they are 
gone, but they might be made 
a turning point in your life. 
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You can't buy much with this 
"chicken feed" at the store, but 
you can use it to buy yourself 
the beginning of an excellent 
new habit—the habit of saving 
part of your money each pay day 
and building a fund to fall back 
on when the cash runs thin. 


Wouldn't it be comforting 
to have $25.00 or $50.00 or 
perhaps even $100.00 tucked away 
where you could get at it 
whenever you needed it? If for 
nothing else, wouldn't it be 
pleasant to get away from the 
annoyance of always having to 
borrow "a few dollars till pay 
day?" 


This isn't so hard to 
manage. That same handful of 
Silver jingling around in your 
pocket is the answer. You can 
save as little as 25c a week 
in S. Peter's Parish Credit 
Union. You will be surprised 
to see how easy that will be. 
Just call at the office of the 
treasurer, 100-1/2 Front Street, 
each week when you get a check 
and deposit your 25c, 50c or 


$1.00. I believe you will get 
so much pleasure out of seeing 
the fund grow that you will not 
think of the weekly savings as 

a hardship at all. Very soon 

it will be the natural thing 

to do—to save out a few dollars 
each pay day. 


Let's see you at the Credit 
Union office next pay day. é 
Make up your mind now to start 
"saving from the top of the 
pile." 

Very truly yours, 


Another 
Dear Sir: 


DO YOU HAVE TROUBLES— 
MONEY TROUBLES? Do they keep 
you awake nights? Do you spend 
your time pacing the floor won- 
dering how your bills are to 
be paid? 


ST. PETER'S PARISH CREDIT 
UNION is the answer to your 
problem. Why not drop in the 
office of the treasurer at 
100-1/2 Front Street, and clean 





1. CC. BECKER JOS, FE. NELFERT 
rReeiDeWT vick-Pers. 
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DIRECTORS 
Irwin C. Recker 
Joseph Kamba 
Robert Bob! 
Jos. EK. Helfert 
Herb. J. Neuser 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW ST. 


messes like this? 
Credit Union? 


take a look at the following: 


RONT. BOM 
aRCRRTAR 


Lele 
ST. PETER'S PAR @&\ ISH CREDIT UNION 


Heaver Dam, Wisconsin 


PETER'S 


You have heard your friends say "How the dickens do I get into 
Credit Union Treasurers often hear "Why didn't I kmow about the 
So that we might avoid the first anc accomplish the latter, let's 


YOU BORROW $96.00 for 12 MONTHS. 


HERN. . NECSER MAKGARETTA HHatnen 
. Amer. THmA® “ 


oS 
= 


OFFICES 
100% Vront Street 

Hoom 5S. Monday to Friday 
Parish Schoo! Building 


Seadey, SIS to T1tS «8. mm, 


PARISH CREDIT UNION? 





YOUR CREDIT UNION 








Inte 
Jan. $8.00 296 
Feb. 8,00 288 
Mar. 8,00 «80 
April 8,00 e782 
May 8.00 064 
June 8.00 2 56 
July 8.00 248 
Aug. 8.00 240 
Sept. 8.00 ese 
Oct. 8.00 02 
Nove 8.00 216 
Dec. 8.00 208 

$96.00 wer 

HMMM! \Whaddaya Know? 
KIDDIES! 


USE YOUR 


New dress for the Missus}! -- SHOES FOR THE 


CRED 


LOAN COMPANY X 





Inte 
JAN» $8.00 $2.88 
Feb, 8,00 2-64 
iar» 8.00 2240 
April 8.00 2.16 
hay 8.00 1.92 
June 8.00 1.68 
July 8,00 1.44 
Auge 8.00 1.20 
Sept. 8,00 290 
Oct. 8,00 e772 
Nove 8.00 248 
pec. 6,00 224 

296. ap = 





ASS'T. 


from Monday through Saturday, 





incerely yours, 
7/2 ax “/ aac 
TREAS. 


OFFICE HOURS AT THE OFFICE OF HERBERT J. NEU 
For other app 
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Ip your bills on a budget basis 
by a credit union loan 
Perhaps you are interested 
n buying a home Why not let 
t. Peter's Parish Credit Union 
ipply you with the money for 
1 down payment These loans 
an be secured by co-signers, 
hattel mortgages on furniture, 
irs, etc., or by shares or the 
ish val of fe insurance 
' pres 
Do you have to fix up the 
ar te ist out the duration 
Why not have the work done and 
let St. Peter's Parish Credit 
nion supply the money to pay 
the bill 
Do you need medical or 


iental attentio Don't wait 
intil most of the doctors and 
jentists have bes called into 
the armed forces Take care of 
DF itions, aches and pains, 

111 doctor, dentist and hospital 
bills now by borrowing money 
from ST. PETER'S PARISH CREDIT 
noth 

vA ‘ 


need home repairs 
The first spring showers and 
wind bring on leaky roofs, 
haky foundations, wind twisted 
jrains, all i to be 

rep ( Why not do the work 
se money from St. 
Credit Union 


needing 


to pay the bill? 
Your credit union was 
tarted to give you a place to 
save those dimes and quarters. 
Don't wait until you have a big 
amount to start off with. We 
will welcome your application 


ou have only a 


»ahar y " 
nange. 





truly yours, 





Wise Men Say 


> If you are planning for one year, 
row grain; if you are planning for ten 
ears, grow trees; if you are planning 


for a hundred vyeat grow men. 

Chinese Proverb 

> If any man does not know to what 

port he is ste I no wind is favor- 

ible to hin 

> It takes vision and courage to create 
t takes vision and courage to prove 
Owen D. Young 

> “Look at my hand. When I point one 

finger at anyone else, I have three 

fingers pointing at myself.”—Burmese 

Say Ne 

> An America worth saving is worth 

saving for 


Treasurer Bill Medley Says— 
>» Th I work 


movement thi 


in the credit union 
more I learn to reserve 


more 


judgment on a person until I’ve seen 
action for a while 


Some of our hardest working, long- 


him i! 


est wearing leaders started out very 
quietly, showed little in the way of 
enthusiasm, and literally had to have 
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Williams Press Employees Credit Union 


* *) 
: 4 eS. 
© Fy Lmlisstssie, “Lo * 
* Roster of Members in Our Country's Service * 
* * - * — - 

* . 
ACKERMAN WILLIAM Army 'GO8, JOSEPH P Coes? Guerd 
BAKER, JAMES Army IRVINE ALFRED M Army 

© seLcHER. EOwaro Army KEEGAN, CHARLES Army 
SENNETT. WARREN Arey nING. JOWN Demy 

ge) SEES eee More LoBARGE, FRANCIS Novy 
CSTENGER, WHALIS Army i aWLOR, EUGENE Navy * 
BLANCHARD EXDwaeod Army LLOYD. RAYMOND Nevy 

* cen. oneness. , a RSEIANA, SESE cup fe 
SV0GE f.vO Army McALLISTER HARRY army 
SUGSEE MERRILL T Army McAULEY, JOSEPH Novy 

® suexe sonw Army McCABE JAMES army Ot 
SuRKE. GeRa.o Army MEHRIDGE, WILSUR Arey 
CASI, PHILIP Army MINNSTER, WILLIAM Army 

® cHIPLocK, Geonce Army MORAN. G PAUL Army ® 
CONNOR, JOSEPH Army WESTUCK. ALECK Army 

fe COLLINS, RICHARD Army MOTZ, HAROLD G Arey | 
COSGROVE, JAMES Air Corps O'DEA, JAMES J Army 
COTE PauL Army O'DONNELL, WILLIAM Morines 

fe  COGHLIN, JAMES Novy PEARLMAN, BERNARD army | 
COUTURE, MAURICE Army PARKER, GERALD J Army 
CUDDIMY, JAS. A, ue Air Corps PENNEFEATHER, EDWARD Army 

&@ BAY. Jone Army PFITIER, WILLIAM army 
Of LEON, JAMES Merchant Morine PIELA ROBERT avay 
DE LEON, ROBERT Air Corps GENDANO, LOUIS a 

de DEL BALSO, JOSEPH Arey RESTIFO. ANTHONY Merines 
OF PUTA, MICHAEL Army CYAN, GERALD Army 
Puen, witsians Coast Gvord SHUTE, J. KENTON Nevy 

& PORT, Gtonce Army SKEALS, VINCENT army ® 
PORT, WiLiianm Army SMITH. DAVID Army 
FURLONG. JOHN Army SMITH, JOSEPH E Novy 

GALLAGHER, CHas Air Corps STRIGHT. EARL Novy 
ONL OtivER Army STRUNK, CORRELL Arey 
GRANDE PHILIP J Army TAYLOR, CHARLES Army 

*® GROFF TRUMAN Nevy THULL, JOHN Arey * 
HANS. GEORGE Army TRULAN, ROSERT Novy 
ANS, PONLIP Army TORTORICE RICHARD Army 

& HAMILTON, KENNETH Army VIVIANO, ROBERT Nevy *& 
MAYES, THOMAS Army WESSTER, BERNARD Novy 
MAUGRICH, FELIX Merines WEINLEIN, WILLIAM Army 

* | HOPE. DONALD Novy WIELAND, KENNETH arey |* 
HOTALING, CHARLES Army ZIMMERMAN, JOHN . Army | i 


The type for this honor roll is prepared by 
James A. Cuddihy. linotype operator and 
president of the William Press Employees 
Credit Union, Albany, New York. It is kept 
standing so that revised copies may be is- 
sued as additional employees join the service. 


the mantle of leadership thrust upon 

them. They 

looked at the organization meeting. 
And what about those who domi- 


were completely over- 


nated their first meeting; who gave 
the most promise for outstanding 
credit union service? Well, some of 


those proved out very well too, of 
course. But not all. Not by a long shot. 

Service Men’s Addresses 

A list of the names and addresses 
of fellow employees in the armed 
was inserted in the March- 
April issue of the CAmpEeNn PosTAL 
Crepit UN1on BULLETIN. It is planned 
to keep this list up to date in subse- 
quent issues, so as to encourage those 
at home to keep in touch with those 
away. 


forces 


Most Helpful 


To the Editor: 

It is our opinion that THe Brince 
invaluable aid to all credit 
unions for it not only gives worth- 
while suggestions as to the handling 
of various problems which arise from 
time to time but presents interesting 
viewpoints and theories of the nu- 
credit union officials. We 
have found it most helpful in con- 
ducting membership drives and in 
settling points of policy —Julie L. 
Feldhusen, treasurer, O. P. A. Dallas 
FCU, Dallas, Texas. 


IS of 


merous 





Pennies, Wicked and Wild 
A dollar is made up of so many cents. 
They are wicked and wild and want 

to be spent. 


They will tease you, torment you, 
then laugh out in glee, 
And then finally leave you when 


you're out on a spree. 


They are magic, alluring, seem harm- 
less and bright, 

3ut misery they'll cause you, grey- 
hairs and fights. 


They'll scatter and vanish, cause de- 
pressions and grief. 

Help the rich get richer, while the 
poor’s on relief. 


To a man who will work, asking noth- 
ing of life 

Except just a home for his kids and 
his wife, 

They get meek, long and lean, avoid 
you they will 

With hardly enough to stretch over 


the bills. 


But if these he will pamper, in a box 
place a few, 

In a very short time, where there was 
one, nuw there’s two. 


If each week you will add a few, just 
to keep, 

They will work while you work and 
work while you sleep. 


CREDITORIAL, Ort-o-Matic FEpERAL 
Crepir Union News, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


It's a Fact That— 

> The national income for 1943 was 
$147,900,000,000 
cent over 1942 
>» On December 31, 1943 the 4,427 
loans outstanding in 50 Nebraska 
credit unions averaged $126 each. 

>» Nebraska credit unions have 56 per 
cent of their assets invested in war 
bonds. 


an increase of 22 per 


> Twice as many persons are killed 
and disabled in accidents in the home 
than are killed and disabled in battle. 
> La Caisse Populaire de Levis (Que- 
bec), the first North American credit 
union, started in 1900 with a deposit of 
10 cents and initial capital of $26.40. 
Its assets now total almost $3,000,000 
and it has suffered no losses from in- 
vestments or loans. 


Hitler’s Punishment 


Tue Natron reports the story of the 
small Negro girl who won a local con- 
test for the most suitable punishment 
to be meted out to Hitler. Her idea 
was to clothe him in a colored skin 
and force him to spend the rest of his 
life in the United States. 
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Practical Democracy 


Noted economist tells business men democratic 
methods of cooperative movement offers 
post war world “socially sound efficiency.” 


OUR THINGS about today’s co- 
operative movement are of great 
social interest,” Harland Allen, noted 
Chicago consulting economist and 
editor of the Harland Allen Economic 
Letter, told the nation’s leading busi- 
ness executives who subscribe to his 
service in a recent issue of his news 
letter. He gave a similar message to 
Cuna directors and staff members 
when he spoke to them at a dinner 
meeting during the 1944 national 
meeting in Madison 
“First, is its emphasis on practical 
democracy; second, is the importance 
it places on consumer purchasing 
power; third, is its technique for 
handling the problems of private 
monopoly; fourth, is its as-yet-em- 
bryonic plans for international trade 
on a give and take basis—with imports 
balancing exports.” 


Attacks Monopoly 


Speaking specifically on the mo- 
nopoly issue, Allen declared, “I like 
the approach of cooperatives to the 
monopoly problem, in part because it 
does not involve the legal problems 
of prosecution, in part because it 
sidesteps the need for defining or ‘lo- 
cating’ the oft-illusive monopoly 
manifestation and concentrates on the 
job eliminating monopoly advantage 
(pulling its fangs so to speak); neither 
does the cooperative method of handl- 
ing monopoly rely too much on the 
bureaucratic technique of strait-jacket 
regulation.” 


Most Conservative Approach 


Restating his concern for solving 
the problem of purchasing power, the 
Chicago economist points out: “Most 
economic planning for the postwar 
has failed to dissipate fears for the 
future because they have not made 
provision for the basic weakness of 
our economy—the failure of purchas- 
ing power to be geared up to produc- 
tion capacity. Corporation planning 
for postwar can hardly be expected 
to tackle this vital phase because 
corporations are essentially organs of 
production—set up for the purpose of 
making a profit out of production. 
The only planning which is likely to 
give presently needed emphasis to 
the buying power aspect of economic 
balance beside public planning is co- 
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operative planning. For that reason, 
I believe that all who hold that we 
should minimize the need for state 
planning, state regulation and state 
operation of industry should welcome 
the contributions of cooperation. From 
that standpoint, cooperation is soon 
to embody the most conservative ap- 
proach to essential reform.” 


The Middle Way 


Concluding his news letter state- 
ment which he entitles “Co-ops Bid- 
ding for Significant Post War Role,” 
Harland Allen concludes, “The world 
has had some effective demonstration, 
particularly in Sweden and neighbor- 
ing countries, that cooperation does 
add factors of stability, democracy, 
and the peaceful pursuit of high 
standards of living that have helped 
these nations to stand up better in 
times of both depression and war. The 
degree of punishment from the last 
depression and the quality of recovery 
from its economic depths was in sub- 
stantial correlation with the extent 
of cooperative development in re- 
spective countries. Our conclusion is 
that, since a primary desire of all 
good Americans is to escape extrem- 
ism in the postwar world, we should 
welcome and not oppose the efforts 
of cooperative enthusiasts to expand 
such factors of stability here.” 


Keeps Democracy in Saddle 


“With cooperatives,” Mr. Allen said, 
“democracy is not just an ideal, but 
a method of living. It is a technique to 
be used and to be cultivated. Coopera- 
tive education concentrates quite as 
much on the democratic process as the 
industrial process. Moreover, in co- 
operative industry the member is the 
unit of voting, not the dollar—one 
vote per member regardless of in- 
vestment. All of this tends to keep 
democracy in the saddle, and it has 
been so throughout the war. It has 
kept the common man’s (member’s) 
interest dominant. In its early phases 
this restrains efficiency, but large scale 
successes in Sweden, in Scotland, 
Britain and in certain areas of Ameri- 
can economy, have already proven 
that efficiency can be developed under 
democratic surveillance. When so 
achieved, it is socially sound effi- 
ciency.” 


Official Credit Union 


Forms and Su pplies 


UNA SUPPLY 
Cooperative is owned by state 
leagues. It is the official credit 
union supply agency of the 
credit union movement. 

Cuna Supply Cooperative’s 
line for easy, efficient credit 
union operation includes: 

All state forms 


All federal forms 


All Regulation W forms 
Cunadex 

Interest Calculators 
Dividend calculators 
Dividend worksheets 
Blotters 

Posters 

Payroll and passbook inserts 
War bond envelopes 
Victory buttons 
Bookmatches 

Leaflets 

Pamphlets 

Books 

Literature racks 


Anticipate your needs, order 
today from your state league 


if it handles forms or from 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


Madison 1 Wisconsin 
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Lhey Represent You>’ 


(Continued tron page 125) 


Whipple, Jt Le 
District of Colu 


nard R. Nixon) 


mbia, A. W. Thomas 


(W. P. Ma { no managing direc- 
tor) 

Florida, R. A. \ on, T. E. Attwood 
(R. A. Vinson; Elizabeth K. Lynch) 

Georgia, Moses C. Davis, John A. 
Fuller (John A. Fuller; James R. 
Delay) 

Hawaii, Charl Hudson, absent 
(Frank Wiley; Charles Hudson) 

Idaho, George J. Keller (C. A. Olia- 
on; George J. Keller) 

Illino Marion F. Gregory, Gilbert 


M. McNeil, LeRoy M 
West, A. J. Claute 


Miller, R. A. 
(Marion F. 


Gregory: Joseph S. DeRamus) 
Indiana, H. B. Holloway, Daniel 
Mohr, A. J. Alt, M. W. Snook (H. B 
Holloway; C. E. Oldham) 
lowa, Harry H. Lash, Ed H. Walz, 
D. Nelson McClelland (D. Nelson 
McClelland; H. W. Vetter) 


Kansas, W. George Graham, E. P. 


Dar (J M. Michener; James M. 
Barry ) 

Kentucky, E. D. Sturgill, W. L. Van- 
denburgh (Raymond A. Smith; W. L 
Vandenburch) 

Louisiana, Harold Moses (Harold 
Most Lucius Chatelaine) 

Maine, Boris Blumenthal (Everett 
S. D Boris Blumenthal) 


Manitoba, W. C. Leitkie (V. A 
Walsh; W. C. Leitkie) 

Maryland, George D. Parlett, Jas. 
D. M. Marquette (George D. Parlett; 
Ja DM Marquette) 

Vassachusett Gerald A. Brady, 
William H. Burke, J. William Cyr, 


John Suominen (William H. Burke; 
Agnes C. Gartland) 


Mich Milton Scherer, Gurden 


Farr, James Harvey, A. W. Marble, 
Walter Morris (Gurden P. Farr; John 
A Colby) 

Minnesota, M. Andrew Olsen, C. J. 
Ackerman George W. Jacobson, 
Ger rege F BF. lle I (Cl arles J Acker- 
man: R. E. Archer) 

Mississippi, William T. Bell (Wil- 
liam T. Bell; H. Frazier) 


Missouri, W. R. Wilson, J. A. Man- 
ion, Gerd Tonjes, W. H. Marcum, W. 


A. Dunkin (Paul Hallam; Lee J. 
O'Brien) 

Montana, Arbie M. Dale (W. H. 
Martin; Arbie M. Dale) 

Nebraska, John E. Eidam (Allan 


Wolfe; James M. Barry) 
New Hampshire, William J. Hurley 
(N. M. Flagg; John D. Long) 


New Jersey, Henry Stricker, Jr., 
Paul R. Parmelee, Charles W. Mc- 
Keever, G. G. Gudmundson (G. G. 


Gudmundson; Henry Stricker, Jr.) 


New York, John J. Ammering, 
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Thomas J. Kelleher, William F. Jack, 
William Goldfine, William Reid (John 
J. Ammering; Sidney Stahl) 

North Carolina, H. E. Latham 
(Gaines Kelley; Mrs. Melba Webster) 

North Dakota, W. J. Brisson (W. J. 
Brisson; no managing director) 

Nova Scotia, A. B. MacDonald, J. 
D. N. MacDonald (Joseph D. Ryan; 
A. B. MacDonald) 

Ohio, A. G. Burkhardt, Edwin J. 
Bath, Claude E. Clarke, George E. 
Witty, Paul Deaton (Rolland Kinch; 
Louise McCarren) 

Oklahoma, D. E. Temple (Paul H. 
Mullins; D. E. Temple) 

Ontario, A. C. Savage (Robert Mac- 
Donald; George W. Scott) 

Oregon, Hugh G. Stout (Arthur J. 
Gulley; no managing director) 

Pennsylvania, G. A. Palmer, Jr., 
Joseph A. Moore, Matt A. Pottiger, 
William W. Pratt, Frank Tokay (Ed- 
mund A. Thompson; William W. 
Pratt) 

Prince Edward Island, J. T. Croteau 
(D. M. MacLean; J. T. Croteau) 

Quebec, Jack Thomas (L. D. Con- 
way; Jack Thomas) 

Rhode Island, Marie R. Howard, 
Leopold L. Maynard (Marie Howard; 
John Gough) 

Saskatchewan, Thomas M. Molloy 
(Thomas M. Molloy; B. N. Arnason, 
secretary ) 

South Carolina, J. G. Thomas (Sam 
B. Doughton; J. G. Thomas) 

South Dakota, W. O. Knight, Jr. 
(Fred Luhrs; W. O. Knight, Jr.) 

Tennessee, W. R. Holt, M. A. Steph- 
erson, Jr. (W. R. Holt; no managing 
director at present) 

Texas, H. B. Yates, C. E. Burdick 
(H. B. Yates; no managing director at 
present) 

Utah, Karl S. Little 
Liston; Karl S. Little) 

Virginia, Garland E. Webster, F. A. 
Quinn (F. A. Quinn; Garland Web- 
ster) 


Washington, cS A, Andrus, A. M. 


(Reeves V. 





Correction 

Prices for three leaflets advertised 
by the Cuna Supply Cooperative in 
the April and May of THE 
BrIpGE were incorrectly quoted. The 
leaflets and the correct prices are: 
Three Million Amateur Bankers, by 
W. F. McDermott, 58 cents per hun- 


issues 


dred, less 20 per cent to member credit 
unions; When Consumers Run Their 
Own Banks, 95 cents per hundred net; 
and Leo XIII and Credit Unions, by 
Bishop A. J. Muench, $1 per hundred 
net. 





Angrove (E. E. McElvain; C. A. An- 
drus) 

West Virginia, H. H. Brammer (E. 
P. Gault; Rome L. Hamilton) 

Wisconsin, William A. Clark, Val J. 
Jacobi, John Roop, Al F. Sheeley, 
Arthur M. Kahler (Floyd Fuller; 
Fabian C. Monroe) 


Buying Fruits and Vegetables 
(A money-stretcher tip.) 
Westinghouse’s Meal Planning 
Guide gives some suggestions on get- 
ting your money’s worth in buying 
fruits and vegetables. Tender aspara- 
gus will have close, compact heads and 
brittle stalks, green all the way down 
. if tips spread or stalks are stringy, 
choose something else. The tops of 
beets should be fresh and green and 
the beets smooth and free from ridges 
.. early beets are usually sold with 
the tops on at this season of the year 
. cook both. Green snap beans have 
more food value than yellow wax 
beans . . . pods should be slender, 
smooth, free from blemishes, ends 
should snap easily. Early cabbage 
should be a light green . . . heads 
should be firm and heavy . . . watch 
out for wormholes. Pea pods should be 
bright green, brittle and well-filled 
... yellowish or speckled pods indicate 
peas are too old .. . flat pods usually 
indicate peas that are too young. Head 
lettuce should be firm and have no 
discolored areas on outer leaves... 
leaf lettuce should be fresh and clear 
in color, showing no bruised or wilted 
portions. Field grown variety of rhu- 
barb will have deep reddish colored 
stalks and deep green leaves . . . hot 
house variety will have light pink 
stalks with light green leaves . 
neither should be stringy . . . be sure 
leaves are fresh and unwilted. 


Conserving Men’s Clothes 
(A money-stretcher tip.) 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. offers some 
duration do’s and don’t’s in the care 
of men’s wearing apparel. For shirts 
they suggest turning up the collar 
when it is put into the hamper. . 
this will insure its being laundered 
with the collar unfolded .. . and it 
will last longer. Don’t put shirt on im- 
mediately after applying a deodorant 

. allow it to dry thoroughly. The 
suggestion is also made not to scrub 
shirt collars with a rough brush, but if 
collar is excessively soiled, soak over- 
night in a light soap solution. Give 
each shirt at least 3 hot water rinses. 
Don’t overstarch shirt collars . . . the 
less starch used, the longer the shirt 
will wear. Follow this order for iron- 
ing: cuffs, collar, pleats, back, sleeves 
and front. For neckties, remove spots 
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immediately. Don’t yank a tie off and 
don’t wear a tie 2 days in a row. 
Hanging ties on a rack helps them 
keep their shape and get rid of wrin- 
kles . . . but roll up knitted ties in- 
stead of hanging them. Brush clothes 
regularly ... don’t wear the same suit 
day in and day out... have torn lin- 
ings repaired at once . . . don’t stuff 
the pockets . . . put suits on hangers 
directly after wearing. 


Pads Protect Mattresses 
(A money-stretching tip.) 

Mattress pads are one of the most 
important items in conserving a mat- 
tress. They are made of quilted mus- 
lin sheets with cotton fillings for ab- 
sorbing soil, stain and moisture. If the 
exact size is not available, a smaller 
size if used in the center of the mat- 
tress is adequate. A larger-sized pad 
can be cut down to make 2 pads for a 
smaller mattress. An old blanket sewn 
together with several layers of old 
sheeting or gauze is a substitute. Pads 
shrink when washed, regardless of 
cost. Stretch pad while drying .. . dry 
thoroughly in a brisk breeze. A dark 
effect or stains when laundered is due 
to dark fillings, is not a defect and 
does not affect the wear of the pad. 
The stitching on pads, either zigzag, 
box or diamond design should be close 


and firm to prevent shifting of fillings. 


Caring for Venetian Blinds 


(A money-stretcher tip.) 
Dust the slats of Venetian blinds 
frequently with a brush or dust cloth 
. wipe the tapes with a brush or 
whisk broom. Soiled slats can be 
washed with warm soapy water. . 
then wipe with clean cloth wrung out 
of clear water . . . wipe thoroughly dry 
and keep the blinds rolled down a 
while. Tapes can be cleaned by brush- 
ing to remove dry dust . then 
scrubbing with soft brush and soap 
suds ... wipe tapes with cloth wrung 
out of clear water, also. Don’t use 
Venetian blinds as storm shields, nor 
expose them in open windows during 
rains ... this wets and deteriorates 
finishes, ropes and tapes. 


Loans Outstanding 


Loans outstandings of United States 
credit unions jumped from 105 million 
to 109 million dollars in March, ac- 
cording to a release of the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Last year, however, the March 
outstandings were 127 millions. 

Total consumer installment loans 
made during the month by commercial 
banks small loan companies, indus- 





trial banks, and credit unions amount- 
ed to 218 million dollars, an increase 
of 46 per cent from February. Small 
loan companies and credit unions 
showed the largest gains, showing an 
increase during the month of 57 and 
47 per cent, respectively. Loans ex- 
tended by commercial banks increased 
43 per cent and those of industrial 
banks 31 per cent. Most of the sub- 
stantial increase in loan volume dur- 
ing March presumably was for income 
tax payments. The total March loan 
volume is 10 per cent above the year 
ago level. 

The combined amount outstanding 
on these consumer instalment loans — 
increased about three per cent in 
March to an estimated total of 918 mil- 
lion dollars, but was nine per cent 


below March 1943. 


Savings Bank Loan Bill 

A bill which would permit New 
York savings banks to make small 
personal loans is being advocated by 
the legislative committee of the New 
York Savings Bank Association. The 
bill would limit the interest charge to 
1% percent per month on the unpaid 


balance, and the maximum size of the 
loan to $500. 





LESSON IN LOGISTICS: | 





Mrs. Brown learns why 
she must use less paper! 


RS. BROWN couldn't understand why Grocer 
White didn’t wrap her loaf of bread in the 
usual paper bag. 

Grocer White gave her the reason: because our 
Army needs paper for its great invasion drive. 

He explained that nearly every one of 700,000 
different kinds of items shipped overseas must 
be paper-wrapped for protection. 

He told her that a Signal Corps radio, for in- 
stance, takes 10 pounds of paper to manufacture. 

He told her that each propelling charge for a 
155-millimeter shell takes three-fifths of a pound 
of paper. 

He told her each 500-pound bomb takes 12 
pounds of paper. 

He told her the Army considers paper one of 
the top essentials of victory. 

Mrs. Brown thanked Grocer White and vowed 
to help him and all his fellow merchants in their 
drive to use less paper. 

Mrs. Brown even carries a market basket or a 
shopping bag now to help save precious paper 
bags. 

Mrs. Brown has enlisted her whole family in a 
family paper-conservation drive. Yes, there's not 
a single piece of paper wasted at the Brown house. 





qed! * ACCES 
ry, Oy 







Magazines, like this, are passed along when read so 
that the greatest possible number of folks can share 
the printed word. A mighty important aid to us maga- 
zine people who, in spite of using only 5% of the en- 
tire paper output, are managing to save more than 
450 million pounds of paper by our own conservation 
methods. 


mCP 


This advertisement contributed by this magazine and 
prepared by the War Advertising Council in cooperation 
with the War Production Board and the Office of War 
Information. 


oo * AVOID yy. 
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We Make a Little History 


by Roy F. Bergengren 


ie anyone should ask me what was 
the most important single happen- 
ing of the tenth annual meeting of the 
National Association and our affiliates 
I would hesitate to The 
first the policyholders of 
the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, 


inde I 


not answer 


meeting ol 


the area meetings plan, was the 
outstanding event of the week of 
meetings. 

We have a habit of misusing words. 
I knew a man once in the old days 
who, to keep him anonymous, I'll call 
John Smith.” He ran a store which 
he owned and operated exclusively for 
his own profit and the sign over his 
Peoples’ 


man I knew 


door read “The 
Anothe: 
tablishment which he 
operative Store.” 


Grocery.” 
ran a similar es- 
called “The Co- 
John’s grocery didn’t 
belong to the people and the second 
store had no cooperative significance. 


So the word “Mutual” has been 
greatly misused. In connection wth 
insurance, the purpose is to connote 
that the policyholders own, operate 


and control the company 


They don’t. 


Policyholders of an insurance com- 
which does business all over a 
possibly come to 
meetings of the policyholders. I know 


because I am such a policyholder. If 


pany 


continent cannot 


an occasional policyholder shows 
up, he has no real power. The 
laws are so written that it is almost 


impossible to nominate to a Mutual In- 
Board 

for such 

themselves 


and it is 
Boards to 


urance Company 


made very 


perpetuate 


easy 


Nothing has ever been done to put 
true mutuality into an insurance com- 
pany until the needed amendments of 
the Wisconsin laws governing the op- 
erations of our insurance company 

that policyholders 


meetings. It 


were enacted so 


could hold area was my 
job to arrange for these meetings and 
117 of them were held. At these meet- 
ings the policyholders had a chance to 
have their say about the policies and 
the CUNA Mutual. 
They elected national directors to rep- 
resent them at the annual policyhold- 
ers meetings on May 12. While this 
was the first year and there were 
many difficulties incidental to putting 
the machinery in 
were present at 

meeting 


management ol 


operation, there 
the policyholders 
13 representatives who had 
been duly chosen and vested with au- 
thority to represent 710 policyholders: 
in addition 22 individual policyholders 
participated. The 
tives from 7 states were disqualified 


voting representa- 
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for various technical they 
represented 121 policyholders so that, 
when the meeting was called to order, 
there were really 853 policyholders 


represented in the room. 


reasons; 


Almost immediately the policyhold- 
ers expressed their wish that all legis- 
lative powers should, by amendments 
to the articles and by-laws, vest in the 
policyholders. As the meeting pro- 
gressed it was self evident that the 
policyholders desired to bring the 
CUNA Mutual Board into the same 
relationship with the policyholders as 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association has with the Na- 
tional Board 

It was a most earnest meeting, the 
first in the history of life insurance, 
when the policyholders had a real 
right to assert their as the 
owners of the company. It speaks for 
a bright future of the CUNA Mutual 
along truly cooperative lines. It will 
take time and effort to perfect the 
system but such perfection is now in- 
evitable. 


powers 


It was, in my judgment, the most 
important event of a week of very im- 
portant meetings. 


Credit Union Dance 
The Cleveland, Ohio, Credit Union 


Chapter held a dance and card party 


on May 5. 


New Appointment 
> H. J. Kirsch has been appointed 
to the field staff of the Pennsylvania 
Credit Union League. He will work 
in the eastern part of the state 











2,500 pennies being turned in by Mrs. Elmer 
E. Armstead for shares in the Alliance Post. 
Otfice Employees FCU. The welcoming smile 
is that of Lillian V. Wood, secretary-treasurer. 


The pile is about four months accumulation 
of odd pennies.—Photo by Thomas White, Jr. 





High Average Income 

As of January 1, 1944, 8.3 per cent 
of all families in the U. S. had incomes 
of $5,000 or more, according to a Mac- 
fadden Publications estimate. In the 
$3,000-$4,999 group were 17.5 per cent 
of all families; 30.6 in $2,000-$2,999 
bracket; 29.5 in the $1,000-$1,999 
bracket; and only 14.1 per cent had 
incomes of less than $1,000. The move- 
ment upward in income groups con- 
tinued during 1943, but at a lesser rate 
than in 1942. From December, 1942 to 
December, 1943 total national income 
payments increased 22.8 per cent 
reaching a total in 1943 of about $142 
billion. Wage and salary payments ac- 
counted for 70.9 per cent of the total 
or $100 billion. The average family in- 
come increased from $3,315 to $4,071 
in 1943. 





Vacation 
TIP 

If you want a vacation which 
will actually render a valuable 
war service while it gives you a 
needed change from your reg- 
ular routine and _ invigorating 
exercise and that prized suntan, 
THEN join the U.S. Crops Corp 
for as long as you can get away 
from your regular job this sum- 
mer. Help produce and harvest 
the food that will be so urgently 
needed this coming year. 

Housing facilities are fur- 
nished and transportation is paid 
for in full or in part, depending 
on how long you stay. You can 
put the money you would have 
spent away in war bonds for 
that postwar vacation. 

Your local U. S. Employment 
Service office can give you fur- 
ther information 
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Suggested Reading 


Why Race Riots? 

Why Race Riots?, by Earl Brown, 
pamphlet number 87 of the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
Price, 10 cents. 


A comprehensive social and eco- 
nomic program for relieving racial 
tensions is outlined in the pamphlet 
by Earl Brown following an on-the- 
spot survey of the background of the 
Detroit riots of last June. The back- 
ground of the Detroit riots and the 
recommendations for other cities are 
presented. 

“A study of the special features of 
Detroit is necessary for a complete 
understanding of the riots,’ Mr. 
Brown declares. “For although the 
city is typically American in many 
respects, it represents to an exagger- 
ated degree the forces of conflict with- 
in our boundaries.” 

In tracing these “conflicts” back to 
their sources in Detroit, the pamphlet 
examines the mushroom growth of 
Detroit as an automobile center; the 
influence of its great numbers of rel1- 
gious and political fanatics; labor’s at- 
titude toward the race problem; po- 
litical corruption in the municipal 
government; and the failure to pro- 
vide adequate housing for the rapidly 
growing Negro population. 

The following suggestions for action 
are offered to the people of any city 
who are or may be confronted with 
racial strife: 

1. Responsible action by govern- 
ment, both local and federal, enlisting 
the assistance of employers, unions, 


and leading white and colored citizens 
in working out a specific program to 
eliminate points of friction. 


2. The formation of interracial 
committees representing a cross-sec- 
tion of the community to promote ra- 
cial tolerance and eliminate discrim- 
ination. 


3. Preparation of a vigorous pro- 
gram of education in schools and 
churches to encourage great interra- 
cial understanding and cooperation. 


4. The provision of adequate hous- 
ing and recreational facilities for all 
groups, including Negroes. 

5. Disciplinary action by union of- 
ficials against any worker advocating 
discrimination in the hiring or up- 
grading of Negroes. 

6. A real effort by employers to in- 
tegrate Negro workers with a mini- 
mum of friction. 

7. Efficient policing of Negro dis- 
tricts. 

8. Cooperation of the press and ra- 
dio in carrying constructive news and 
features instead of playing up crime 
and other lurid news about Negroes. 

Mr. Brown, formerly a special cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald- 
Tribune and now on the editorial staff 
of Life, is the co-author of another 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, The Negro 
and the War. 


SLLLLLLL ESE LELLE ELLE LLEL ELLY 


Bound volumes of THE BRIDGE 
for 1943 are available at $3 each 








They Do NOT Retreat 

An increasing number of reports 
indicate that many credit unions are 
not only weathering the operating 
problems posed by the war, but are 
actually advancing on all fronts. Their 
membership, their total assets, and 
the amount of their outstanding loans 
are all on the increase. 

Because of these reports, and in an 
effort to make available to all credit 
unions the secret of these credit un- 
ions’ wartime success, THE BripGE has 
sent a questionnaire to all league 
managing directors, asking for the 
names of credit unions making out- 
standing wartime records. THE BripGE 
is making a survey of these credit 
unions from which it hopes to obtain 
a number of helpful articles. 

Below is a list of the credit unions 
so far included in the survey and not 
previously reported. If your credit 
union has not been included and you 
feel it should be, let the editor of THE 
Brince know. 


>» ACL FCU, Jacksonville, Florida 
®» Gary (IND.) Sheet and Tin Mill 
FCU, Gary, Indiana 

> Jax Firemen CU, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

> Liberty Square FCU, Miami, Flor- 
ida 

> Miami Firemen FCU, Miami, Flor- 
ida 

> Panair CU, Miami, Florida 

> Tampa Seaboard Protective CU, 
Tampa, Florida 

> Tropical Telco FCU, Miami, Florida 
> U.S. E. D. FCU, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida 

> U.S. Naval Air Station FCU, Pen- 


sacola, Florida 


They wont solve all your problems 


but systematic credit union savings and 


CUNA Mutual insurance will solve many of them. 


Write for free leaflet describin g our Individual Life Contracts. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


P. O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Canadian Office, P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario 
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“We in North Carolina 


feel that THE BRIDGE is one of the finest contributions to the credit 
union movement in America,” writes D. R. Graham, superintendent Credii 
Union Division, North Carolina Department of Agriculture, in a letter to 
the editor in which he states, “I wish to compliment you on your splendid 
articles which have been recently appearing in THE BRIDGE and assure 
you that I am ‘putting in a plug’ for THE BRIDGE whenever I can.” 


An indication of the practical value of THE BRIDGE to credit union 
officials, committee members, and credit union members themselves, may 
be gained from the following list of titles of recent articles: 


“Investments for Credit Unions,” “Suggestions to Help Direciors Di- 
rect,” “Auditing IS Fun,” “Bonding Credit Union Employees,” “Five Steps 
in the Control of Delinquent Loans,” “We Organized a Parish Credit 
Union,” “The Credit Committee, the Heart of the Credit Union,” “ 
Community Credit Union.” 


Sycamore 


“Windsor Chapter Rallies,” “Auditing Pointers for Supervisory Com- 
mittees,” “Supervisory Committee Clinic.” “How to Produce an Easy-to- 
Look-at Credit Union Bulletin,” “12 Practical Steps for the Credit Union 
Treasurer,” “How to Make an Annual Meeting Popular and Vice Versa,” 
“Credit Unions Among Negroes,” “A New Design for Rural Credit 
Unions,” “Can We Be Too Big?” 


Then there are the regular features: “What About It” (questions and 
answers on current credit union problems) by Tom Doig, Cuna Assistant 
Managing Director; the “Idea Exchange,” “Copy!” (a page of drawings 
and copy for editors of credit union circulars and bulletins); and frequent 
helpful messages by Roy F. Bergengren, Cuna Managing Director. 


You will no doubt agree that (1) your credit union cannot afford to 
do without THE BRIDGE; (2) that it cannot afford to have any of its 
officers or committee members be without it, and (3) that it should see that 
as many of its members as possible get THE BRIDGE regularly. 


The BRIDGE Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Every credit union officer, committee member, and active member could 


use THE BRIDGE profitably. Subscription fee one dollar per year. 


























